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Dresden 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Special facilities for Summer instruction 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK 
ARNEGIE HALL, New York 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

ductor Haarlem Philharmon Society 
City of New York 

Address: Normal College, New York 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH 
CONDUCTOR 
bund, Brooklyr New York 
verchor, Philadelphia 
1 Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
TREUMANN, 


SARITONI 


Cor 





I 





V Culture--Art of Singing 
rnegie Ha Room 837 
Mail address Vashington Terrace, New York 
GEORGE M GREI NE 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 


; West 23d Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS 


Church of t Holy Commur 1) Orgar s 
suns and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
nstruments Special advantages for the study of 
hurch n ind the training of boy ices 

Addres 490 West h Street. New York 


TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Departmen r 
Institute f Applied Musi 12 West Fifty 
ninth Street, Ne 
\ieo CONCERTS 





vw York Pern 
1 RECITALS 


liss MARY FIDELIA BI 


WADE R. BROWN, 
PIANIST, ORGANIST 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
» West 103d Street, New York 


km H. LOCKHART, Dass-bBaritone 


I t 1 Street New 
York \ € ck iced and developed Spe 
work g t contr The Art t 
ig tau ! 1 1 ed in the d Ltalias 
Is (jra ( Conce a) 4 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ts. Recitals, Oratorsn 
Summer ( rse pecial Kates 
arnegie Ha New York ( 


WARD BROCKWAY, 
COM OSER-P'I 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
West 8ist Street New York 


1 CILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
= teacher of pia und theory, director Pupil 
f Wm. Sher iand Mrs. A. M. Virg ertified 
er of tl V ire ( er Method of Technic 
Private and daily ss instruction 


Mir. FRANCIS STUART 
PEACHER OF SINGING 
Puy f Lar the ¢ 


} cm 
Reing ir 
1g he has the a 
Francesco LAMPER 
Voices tested ! y aT ridavs, 2 to 
voz Carnegie Hall. Home Stnd The Monte 
video,” 7th Avenue, near tt eet 






FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE 
TONE PLACING and the 

ART IF FX PRESSION 
Fifth Avenue. New York 







~ Vocal Stud 





| NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 

Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty. 

MEYN, Tenor ROSETTA WIENER 
Carnegie Hall: Studio 301-2. 


H. W 

Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE tNSTRUCTION 

Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky MetHop 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





GRACE G. GARDNER, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and 
Style Injured voices restored by the Behnke 
Method. Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth street 
2174 Madison 


lelephone 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Musical Art Department f Adelphi College 
Residence-Stud 1 McDon ghs B'klyn, N.Y 
Pupils prepared tor Churct Concert, Orator 
8 East Twenty-third Street, New York 





M Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 
PAUL TIDDEN, 


PLANIS1 
314 East 1sth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited numt l 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PLANO and COMPOSITION. 
Address: 1 West togth Street, New York 


er oF pupils 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THe ART OF SINGING 
studio ss West 3sth Street, New York 








Mime. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCA 
VOICE CULTURE AND 


] ART O SINGING 
\dd 19 West Fort eventh St.. New rk 





PERRY AVERILL—BariTone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 

AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
» Central Park Sout New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 

Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. ¢ \. Building, 

318 West s7th Street. New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 


Studio: 19 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


BASSO CANTANTE 


Orator Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
Specialty. Stud 36 Fifth Avenue, New York 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


CE I Cl ENT \RT OF SINGING 
S Italian Method 
" HARRY WHEELER 
ert Pianist and Teacher 
if \ rner 1¢ St New Y k ( 


AZABETH WELLER 


ACCOMPANIS 
Guada e Street, A x 








West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 











\DOLF GLOSE, 
nist, Ac mpanist a Musical Director, 
Piano Instruction 
Address 347 West 23d Street, New York 





I 








ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
r Roberts, Paula Woehning, s 
n All S s’ Chur G i voices cultivated 
East 83d Street, New York 





ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Organist at Great Organ, 
lrinity Church, Broadway | 
PIAN©O AND ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 
434 Fifth Avenue, near goth Street, New York 





ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 
lefferson Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL 





SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE | 
The Chelsea, 2 West 23d Street, New York. | 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
Piano Instruction 


Studios: New Vork, 266 East Broadway. 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 Eas’ 6234 Street 
| Complete musical education given to students 


| from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors 





| Mme. LUISA CAPPIANTI, | ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 

VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING VOCAL CULTURE 
lhe Gosford,” 236 West th Street 72 West 7oth Street, New York 
Near Broadway, New York — —— - 


Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel. 1351 Columbus Roem 1201, Home Stud East 62d Street. New York 
A ae a LENA DORIA DEVINE. 
Miss MARGARET GOETZ, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Representative leacher 


Carnegie Hall 


CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 


Cuucerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction Bh yg By as of the famous = 
ts i I FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
AC ss Artists’ Exchange 
idre Ihe Artist Excl ang ; 6 Fifth Avenue, Mam Wart 


| 8 East 23d St... New York "Phone s54: +8th St 


| = — —_ —_—— 
J. JEROME HAYES, GEORGE SWEET, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION OPERA, ORATORIO 





CONCERT 


304 West 72d Street, New York 


Stud j We Iwenty-erghth Street a —— 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Miss EMMA Ht 
NSTRUCTION IN PLANO plies a+ ie bp 
rHEORY OF MUSK ( 


> t Steir Ha 


IWSON 
NSTRU( 


s \ \ 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS MISS EMMA THURSBY, 








VOICE CULTURE a SC PRAN( 
ART OF SINGIN W receive a - “9 imber of pupils 
Studio (and invariable ire ( negie H Stud Ke ence 
New York New York s« n, October to May 605 Carnegie Ha 3 amercy Park 
1; Kansas City, M se , Pepper B ng New York 
May 15 t August Los Angele ( c 
Westminster Hotel, August to October : q : & 
— mene | NIDORE LCR SMINe, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI CAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION 
179 East 64th Street, New York \ Ice 1 IL DIN ST\ Lt 
Wu. M Semnacuer, Director - REPERTO KE, FINISH 
“| regard Mr, Semnacher as the greatest teacher 25 East 64th S r address Musicat Courie 
) n this country 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, > > ()()R S 
Normal (¢ ege, New York City ARTHUR \ RHI “ 
— —— — ae INCERT PIANIS NSTRUCTION 
= _ = . 
| CHARLES RUSSELL, Zo W gton Square East, New York 


| CELLIS1 


Studio 1s3 East Fifty-first Street, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’'S erts and (rator 
VIOLIN SCHOOT Vest 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Kesidence and Stud _ | Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


s35 Washington Ave.., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





LEO LIEBERMAN, IANO INSTRUCTION 
TENOR hios ) Carnegie Ha New York ty 
(pera, Oratorio, Concert : 
W olfsohn Musies! Durcos oF i i aa S ARCHER GIBSON, 
$$ a SOLO ORGANIS1 : 
CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, jeganist Choitmaster of Brick Church and Beth B) 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO \ddres Phe lows We 4th Street 
Pupils, Engagements —_ _ » mivermes New York 
West 89th St., New York 7 , , 
SIGNOR A. CARBON] 


Telephone, 2886B Riverside 


EF. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMEMANIS 











Instruction—Piar Organ, H 
With THe M at COURIER 
Irg st Rose ‘ P 1 er r F : . =? 
sit grand ONSERVATORY OF MUSI 
Residence Stud ins. M. Price. Director, 2 Seve Ave 
4 ™ Street. New York th Stree Special da ass he only 
oe ee ¢ New York where e put as a lesson ana 
S.C. BENNET1 Ee NE ee Wied Cieclar Gabe. 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of a 
Singing . . arf — 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and | MME. OGDEN CRANE 
any her talented voca ts VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
St 1 83 Carnegie Ha New York Stud 7 Carnegie Hall 
F Summer Sct from June 15 to September 15 
Mut. EMMA RODERICK, Asbury Park, N. J., Post Office Building 
jail address: Carnegie Hal 
Rapid Development and Cor ete Educati f ininiinna 
the Voie & West 4ith Street, New York. | STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
a ste Sao apc COMPOSER-DIRECTOR 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, Illustrated Lectures on Mus 
IPR ) at nstructior (lasses 1 mus study 
pac liggm de er marie Nest 3d Street, New York 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 7 7 
Address 1 Fifth Avenue, New York al > 
~| Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 


H. W. GREENI PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
48q Fifth Avenue, New York 


Graduate f Copenhagen Conservatoire 
Mason-Virg Synthetic Methods 


Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Ha 





Tuesdays and Fiidays fron to6p. m 

CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH LATE ELLE EER 

ae hale cape Miss FANNY M. SPENCER 
Ss t nstruct Virg Piar s SOLO ORGANIST 
] Heinr Part nd Moritz Moszk I ' page ses Taree ae 
Classes in Sight Re g. Ear Training and Time ee : vee “ a es ry 
Ke neg Stud Carnegie Hall, Cit | euenes . age Syety ot Street. New ¥ k 
SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO IN-| JOHN YOUNG, 

STITUTI je caiiiin 


Oratorio and Concert 


322 East 14th Street, New York. 





West 113th Street, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
R MACONDA Mrs. ¢ Musical Lectures, Song Kecitals, Conducting 
Miner Harpy 4 Jo i Maer Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Songs 
- — LE —_ Interpretation 
4 a> 4 “VV T 72 Lav ice St., Flushing, New York City 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, iedhermitsienssdliess 
MAX BENDHEIM, _ Vocal Instruction 
. eee: Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
wr Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
: YE ¢ ORE with the declamatory style of the modern German 
\] | I. MI K zy oe Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
PIANO INSTRUCTION ciation. At Asbury Park, = June 15 to § 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carref tember 15. Send for circular and terms 


Conducted | 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A, DE SERRAN() 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
} i Street, Ne y 








Studi Enghty-fourt} Street, New York 3 Re Giant —- 
Will resume teaching Octo er 7 | Me & Mrs. W ALTER H 2OBINS( IN 
—_ -ye ~ | OR ND CONTRALTO 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, SD eerie hme 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR Wales Pebdection and Rt 
\ e Develoned—Stvle. Or a Poicat i \ i ile 


Ss1-8s52 Carnegie Hall, City 
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NEW YORK. 








NEW YORK. BOSTON. PENNSYLVANIA. 
EVA B. DEMING CLARA E. MUNGER, LUIGI von KUNITS, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Choral TEACHER OF SINGING, ‘i Bcteg wt ie 
usic. European and original methods. ‘oncertmaster Pittsbur, rchestra, 
™ aie 402-8 Ganaedie Hall, New York. 2a Park Street, Boston. Seahees Pa. 








MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Rutland, 
260 West 57th Street, New York. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 


PIANIST. 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Ccocerts, Recitals, etc. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., corner 73d St.. New York 
SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 








A. J. GOODRICH, 
PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES 
SONS IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 
Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 
mo 
Hil View, Lake George, N. Y. (till Sep 


ber 10). 


Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 

372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 














ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 





“Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 


Tel.: 972 Riverside, 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


2611 Broadway, New York. 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2h. 2°S3/4", 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 








Mr. and Mrs, 


John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Hall, 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


New York. 


1364 Lexington Avenue, 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 

tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





Faelten Pianoforte School 


Maintains the highest musical and technical 
standards. Complete courses for adults 
and children. Normal school for teachers 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber ey reg | 
tudio: 131 Tremont Street, Bo 


Musicales. 
ston. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO. 


Address: Cooperstown, N, Y., until September 1 





BRUNO HUHN. 


Piano Lessons and Training of Accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Opera, Oratorio and 
Address to September 1: Ballad Repertoires. 
Buena Vista, Belmar, N. J. 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
New York. 








AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl] Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, 
—. Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
° 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 





re the public. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 








Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
ocal Instruction. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 





KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA. 
H.J.STEWART,—_ 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
{ Carnegie Hall, New York. 
CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


PLAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 





Address: 205 West séth Street, New York. 





WILLIAM A. 


Wegenel 


TENOR. 
| Gencert and Oraterio 
Vocal lastraction. 


New Yerk. 









VICTOR BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. IRENE AMSEL, 


Through her unique and special method, un- 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 
voice for amateurs as well as artists. 

AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 632 Lexington Ave. 








HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Scie Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 


and Harmony. 
of the Royal High School ia Berlin. 


A 


G 





in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazze Cavour 2), 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


‘sonore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 

Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 

MATIL MARCHESI, of Paris. 
ORATORIO. 





CONCER®T OPERA. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Teacher, 
WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


EVERARD CALTHROP, 


TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 

The Milford, New York. 
*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 








W. A. WHITE, 

EAR TRAINING and POSITIVE PITCH 

Authorized teacher of A. J. Goodrich’s “Ana- 

lytical Harmony” and “Synthetic Counterpoint.” 

Certificated Teacher (A. K. Virgil) of Clavier 
Piano Method. 

Harmony and Counterpoint by Correspondence. 





Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


Clavier Piano School, 11 West 22d Street. 





HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
Address: BERLIN, W., 


HUGO KAUN, 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ORCHESTRATION. 


Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 














Price Reduced from $80 to $60. 


Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. on all 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 


anticipation of the OPENING of the 
Fall Classes for the Teaching and 


Send for Catalogue 


11 West 22d Street, New York City. 








Atlanta, Ga. 








The only really Improve 


THE TEKNI 


For sale and rent by 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 


d Practice Instrument. 


KLAVIER. 


Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 











Staff of 











Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimeadahl, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C.;Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














~ MUIPVEDING | 


G 
WONOS | 


Our Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


; 
| 
Highest Excellence in Piano Hlanufacture ; 
We solicit for them the critical examination of the 





musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 





MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICHKERING @ SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
Bogen TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Ss isscanichanaiiedtaiaiiimandaiies ccaanie eam 


STERLING Fares 


High Standard of Construction. 
<-a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
= BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New Yerk, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piane adapted for Musiclans, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “"sie"" 


Ce ne ee 















































1ST PUBLISHED! prance: ieNRY oF PRUSSIA. 


(a) Prasentiermarsch der Kaiserlichen I. Matrosen Division. 


Piano Solo, ‘ - $0.50 | Orchestra, . ° e -Bet, $1.30 
Piano Solo, simplified, | . . 50 | Military Band, ° ‘ - net, 1.9% 
Piano, four hands, e e e 50 














(6) Melodie for String Orchestra. 
Edition for String Orchestra, net, $0.80 | Edition for Piano and Violin, net, $0.65 














ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 








Grands and Uprights. 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEINER TONE "sci 


Pianofortes, 


THE STEINERTONE Co. 
WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Buliding, 
-— 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Hlasons& Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 

















ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAA AA 


Weber Pianos. 


— which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 

its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 


























WEBER WAREROOMS : 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





BREITROPF & HARTHL, 


i! Rast Sixteenth Street, NEW "YORK. 
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Impressions of a 
First Vistt to Bayreuth. 





“ PARSIFAL.” 





(Continued. ) 


=| ARSIFAL! Hum! I wish you could see my 
i head scratching gesture at this juncture. I 
feel an innate necessity to say my little say 
about Wagner’s last work; but how? Mr. 
Huneker last year took a life settlement on 
Parsifal, an estate in Wagner County, and 
fenced it in so carefully with blockhouses and barbed 
wire that although I have been looking for three weeks 
for a point at which to pass the frontier 1 am not sure 
yet that I have found a place to discharge my load with- 
out damage to my critical skin. On the search for such 
an opening I went off to the National Library to see 
what the original Wolfram von Eschenbach has got to 
say about the “Reiner Thor” and whether the swan was 
meant to be a stuffed goose or not. Arriving at the 
House of Knowledge in volumes I found it closed— 
adieu Wolfram!—and wearily replodded my homeward 
way toward Clichy. Close to my door stands a pensive 
looking statue of Charles Fourier, the Revealer of the 
Laws of Universal Harmony by Integral Association. 
Over the supposedly sublime words of the philosopher, 
reverently graven upon the monument by his devout 
worshippers, is a freshly inflicted stain of ink, large as a 
small boy’s contempt for a smaller boy or girl. 

What exquisite, if unconscious, humor! Universal har- 
mony! All talk and ink and senseless idealism, But here 
I am off at a tangent instead of watching for an oppor- 
tunity of running the Huneker blockade. But whoa! I 
think I see my opening looming up in front of me. It 
lies between the two posts named Ethics and Art. Sounds 
like the Bunion’s progress. Had Wagner any serious 
ethical idea in writing “Parsifal”?. Did he not take the 
subject simply on account of its artistic possibilities? 
For instance, the woman hating idea might have been 
adopted because of the artistic grossness of the opposite 
principle. For, apart from the fact of maternity, the whole 
idea of sexual love is artistically gross. I do not consider 
Parsifal’s pity to be of an esoteric nature, with all due 
respect to James Huneker, not to mention Dr. Oscar 
Panizza and his article on “Homo-sexuality” in the 
Miinchener Geselischaft. The pity is of the nature oi 
Christ’s compassion for suffering and sinful humanity, 
though in a second degree. To call Parsifal the stuffed 
Christ is childish, if not worse. It is so easy to be epi- 
grammatic, but George Moore should remember that an 
epigram loses its meaning if the falsity of its foundation 
is apparent. The ceremony of the Grail, in which is 
guarded the Sacred Blood of Christ, and the existence of 
the spear which pierced the Saviour’s side while on the 
cross, absolve Wagner from the crime of blasphemy by 
the dramatization of a new Christ. 

No! Wagner, in “Parsifal,” simply made use of the 
artistic qualities of all the religions with which he was ac- 
quainted, The service of the Roman Catholic religion is 
perhaps the greatest art work in existence. Wagner 
therefore adopted it, and enhanced by some of the great- 
est music in existence Kundry brings in the dramatic ele- 
ment without which the color of the whole book would 
be entirely gray. Klingsor is there as a raison d’étre for 
Kundry and her temptation of Parsifal, and for another 
artistically effective scene, the magic flower garden. Oth- 
erwise Klingsor as an actual stage character is unneces- 
sary. He might remain “sous entendu”; as he is in the 
first act. The washing of Parsifal’s feet by Kundry may 
also be taken on its artistic side, for penitence and re- 
morse are two of the most artistic of human sentiments, 
and also the least banal in expression. That Wagner was 
a great thinker there is no doubt, but also there is none 
that he was not a logical thinker; witness the “angles” of 
the “Ring.” He was like Keats and Chopin, more an 
artist than a thinker; or rather, he was first an artist, then 
a philosopher, this latter quality being far inferior to the 
former. He, then, chose the principal artistic points in 
Catholicism, Buddhism, and perhaps Schopenhauerism— 
where is the pessimism in “Parsifal”?—and joining them, 
made one great work of art. However, to use a scientific 
term, “Parsifal” resembles a chemical combination less 
than a mechanical one. It is not one whole, but rather a 
well connected collection of parts. 
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Yet “Parsifal,” as music, words and action combined, 
stands as a very great work of art, and as such it should 
be considered. There is continual denunciation by the 
critics of the playing of Wagner excerpts in the concert 
hall, on the plea that the master’s music is uncomprehen- 
sible out of its proper sphere. But surely all unprejudiced 
people will agree with me that to hear the music alone is 
far more rational than to discuss the book as a separate 
part. For after all, in Wagner the musician is paramount, 
the poet secondary. To this will be advanced the conten- 
tion that Wagner published his “Nibelungen Ring” poems 
years before he brought out the Tetralogy as a complete 
work. Perhaps, but he did wrong, as all geniuses have 
done some time or other during their career. Napoleon 
divorced Josephine, the greatest strategical fault the mod- 
ern Cxsar ever committed. That Wagner did publish the 
poem separately ohly proves that his pride in a newly com- 
pleted long poem—pardon me, the expression, O ghost 
of Edgar Allan Poe—overruled his better judgment. He 
was severely punished for it, if he cared anything for criti- 
cal good or ill will. 

The Vorspiel is too well known to need much descrip- 
tion. It is composed exclusively of four themes—the Com- 
munion theme in A flat, given out by the violins in unison, 
serene and grandiose, almost resembling the Rhine motive 
of the Tetralogy in sentiment, if not in the matter of in- 
tervals; the Grail; the Faith theme, with its three striking 
modulations to the key of the diminished third above, and 
the Lance, which is composed of the four consecutive 
quarter notes of the Communion theme. There is no coda 
and conventional ending, for which one feels grateful, and 
the curtain opens to the sound of the Communion theme 
given out by the trombones, this time representing a sort 
of reveil at Mont Salvat. Gurnemanz, an old Knight of 
the Grail, is lying asleep with two squires, but, wakening 
at the solemn tones of the morning call, arouses his pupils 
to prayer. While the three men are kneeling, their faces 
toward Mont Salvat (first trumpets and trombones on the 
stage then), the orchestra plays the Faith theme, which 
again is developed, canonically, during eleven bars. Then 
the trombones and trumpets on the stage, and after them 
the orchestra whisper the impressive Grail motive, as 
Gurnemanz and the young men rise from their knees. All 
this has been in A flat, with only three notes chromatically 
altered. Now we are in B major, with two bars of the 
Faith motive rhythmically altered, and the Galloping mo- 
tive, as Gurnemanz hurries the squires to the aid of the 
suffering King Amfortas. The Suffering motive is replete 
with agony, yet somehow it gives the impression of an 
unearthly pain. Perhaps Wagner intended it thus. While 
one of the chevaliers asks Gurnemanz if there is no pos- 
sible remedy for the wound, we hear the first appearance 
of the Promise motive, represented immediately to the ac- 
companiment of the syncopated notes of the Suffering 
motive. With Kundry’s entrance we have the Galloping 
motive and the hysterical laugh of Kundry, one of the most 
realistic bars Wagner ever penned. She brings a balm 
from Arabia, which is described by a descent of a series 

of thirds by intervals of a third. Now the King is re- 
turning and we have the Suffering motive again, followed 
by a new theme, which represents the fresh air of the 
woods, containing an essential turn, which becomes annoy- 
ing in the later Wagner—witness Briinnhilde theme in the 
“Dusk of the Gods.” During the following recital by 
Gurnemanz of the story of the King’s fall and wounding 
we have the motives, the Communion, joined to Kundry; 
the Promise; the Faith, a new chromatic motive repre- 
senting the Sorcery; the Lance; then as the two squires 
return from the lake in which the King has just bathed, 
the Suffering, the Fresh Air and the Grail—when Gurne- 
manz describes its origin. As the narrator arrives at 
the Klingsor episode, the Magician’s motive is heard, fol- 
lowed by the Sorcery and Kundry; then by faint music of 
the Flower Girls. While the old knight tells of Klingsor’s 
capture of the lance and his hope to capture the Grail itself 
by means of it, the four notes of the Lance motive ring 
out, followed by the Sorcery, Klingsor, Suffering, the Grail 
and Promise and Communion. 
A cry arises from the border of the lake, and Parsifal’s 


motive is heard as a wild swan wounded by an arrow, 
lands on the stage. The introduction here of the “Lohen- 
grin” Swan harmony is a happy thought. But how absurd 
is that impressive funeral march as the dead duck’s body 
is being taken away. Fortunately it only lasts for four or 
five bars, giving place to the Herzeleide motive, as Parsifal 
after repeated “Das weiss ich nichts” to Gurnemanz’s 
questions remembers that he has a mother. Amfortas 
would have hard work to find a bigger fool than Wagner 
has invented here. Schmedes looks the part to perfection, 
especially in private life. Kundry tells him that he has no 
mother, that she has died from grief at his supposed loss. 
The Galloping is played by the orchestra as the Simple 
tells of his following a company of mounted knights and 
losing his way. During the following scene between Kun- 
dry and Parsifal we have the Kundry, Galloping, Parsifal, 
Herzeleide, Promise, Balm, Sorcery and Klingsor motives. 

The next scene, in which Parsifal and Gurnemanz tra- 
verse the regions of the Grail, is one of the most impressive 
of any in the whole operatic repertory. As Gurnemanz, im- 
agining he sees in Parsifal the saviour of the Grail, puts 
his hand on the young man’s shoulder to conduct him into 
the temple, the scenery begins to move very slowly, and 
from the midst of a thick forest around a lake we pass 
through dark, sombre ravines, across rocky ledges and 
through the solemn looking portals right into the centre 
of a temple of Oriental construction and splendor. During 
the journey the orchestra plays the Bell music, the Fresh 
Air and Saviour, while trombones on the stage give forth 
the Communion theme. 

The scene in the temple is almost grandiose in its sim- 
plicity, but is rather cheapened by the horrible Titurel’s 
idea. And when the theatre darkens, leaving all 
in obscurity save the erect figure of Amfortas, glowing 
in a white light, holding aloft the blazing Grail, one ex- 
periences that shiver of enthusiasm which is called forth 
even from the ignorant by some great religious cere- 
It is the acme of art as an ensemble of beautiful 
music and beautiful picturing. The Klingsor episode of 
the next act is pantomimic and overdone, with its magic 
mirror, blue lights and rugged walls. The flower garden 
music is dainty and perhaps a trifle banal, yet in its place 
correct enough. Klingser must have fed his Blummad- 
chen mighty well to get them up to such a fine market 


voice 


mony. 


condition, Fraulein Alma von Saccur was the best of 
them in every way. 
The last act is almost a replica of the first. A wood- 


land scene at the début. Kundry’s appearance and the 
journey back by means of the moving scenery into the 
Grail Temple, when Parsifal assumes regal power, and 
the act ends with Parsifal holding aloft the illuminated 
Grail amid a blaze of light, out of which descends the 
form of a white dove, to the sound of the Faith, Grail 
and Communion motives. 

The scenery is marvelous, and the orchestra splendid 
under Karl Muck; but why does Reichmann sing 
exquisitely out of tune? Tortured king, tortured audi- 
ence! But he acts and looks the part well. Dr. Felix 
Krauss’ grand voice in Gurnemanz is a relief, and stands 
out above all the others. Marie Wittich a good 
Kundry, but I like her better in Sieglinde. Schmedes 
also acts well and looks the pure fool to perfection, as I 

He is quite pretty in his first and second 
The chorus is splendidly trained, 


so 


is 


said before. 
act tights. 
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Now a word simply about the second “Flying Dutch- 
man” representation. Felix Mottl, of course, conducted, 
and took it at his ease with great breadth (sic). But it 
was a magnificent performance. Brozel as the Steers- 
man was much admired, and I was lucky enough to hear 
Ernst Krauss as Eric, instead of Borgman. I do not 
care much for Bertram’s Hollander, and Destinn in the 
last act sang sharp all the time. The first two acts she 
was good enough. The scenery is a “chef d’ceuvre.’ 


= <= 


Notes. 


Miss Minnie Tracey has been in Bayreuth during the 
whole festival, studying hard under Julius Kniese. At 
the last Wahnfried reception she was invited to sing, and 
delighted the 200 guests with her renderings of Gluck 
and Schubert. Miss Tracey has now left for a concert 
and opera tournée in Norway and Sweden. 

ARTHUR Bues. 


Italian composers have their noses close to the oper- 
atic grindstone. Mascheronij is at work on an opera the 
text of which is taken from Claretie’s “Le Prince Zilah”; 
Leoncavallo is busy with “Aphrodite,” while Puccini 
toils at “Madame Butterfly.” there are 
two one act works on the stocks—“Marica,” by Fal- 
gheri, and “La Tentazione di Gesu,” by Cordara. The 
latter work is a one act musical religious drama, in which 
characters: Jesus—a tenor, of 


Besides these 


there are only two 


course—and Satan, a baritone. 
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LEANDRO CAMPANARI. 


EANDRO CAMPANARI, the well known conductor 
from Milan, arrived in this country last week, hav- 
ing been invited to confer here regarding the direction of 
an orchestra in one of the leading cities of this country. 
Negotiations are now in progress, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Campanari’s valuable services will be secured. 
When the hegotiations are completed THe Musica 
Courier will make the announcement. 

On the front page of this issue of THE Musica, Covu- 
RIER we present a picture of Mr. Campanari and his 
Milan orchestra playing before royalty in the Im- 
perial Institute, London, during the spring season of 1899, 
when that orchestra was engaged for a three months’ 
season. 

Leandro Campanari was born at Rovigo, Italy, Octo- 
ber 20, 1857, a descendant of one of the oldest families of 
Venice. Having completed his literary education in that 
city the family moved to Milan, where he was graduated 
with highest honors from that famous conservatory at the 
age of nineteen. 

The following two years Campanari held prominent 
positions and traveled through the principal cities of 
Europe, gaining reputation and enjoying the friendship of 
many celebrated musicians of the day. 

At the age of twenty-one he made his first visit to 
America, and though unheralded he made an abiding im- 
pression at his violin début with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Georg Henschel, and later under Wil- 
helm Gericke. He then accepted engagements with sev- 
eral concert companies and finally settled in Boston, 
where he organized the Campanari String Quartet, which 
in a short time became a very popular institution. At the 
age of twenty-five he was elected director of the renowned 
choir of the Jesuit Church and was engaged by Dr. Eben 
Tourjee as head of the violin department of the New 
England Conservatory. There his success was phenom- 
enal and created great enthusiasm among the host of 
pupils who went from all parts of the country to avail 
themselves of his instructions. 

In 1887, his health failing, he, by his physician’s advice, 
returned to Italy, intending to remain there for one year, 
but it eventually proved three. In the meantime he had 
reorganized his string quartet, which made him famous 
in his native land 

In 1890, at the suggestion of John K. Paine, Geo. E. 
W hiting and L. C. Elson, he was engaged as the prin- 
cipal of the violin department of the College of Music of 
Cincinnati, a position he held for several years. 

Signor Campanari is gaining new laurels as conductor 
of the Orchestra Sinfonica Milanese, an aggregation 
organized by him, the components of which he chose from 
among leading instrumentalists of Milan, and with which 
he gave a series of symphony the Teatro 
alla Scala, Milan, attaining such enthusiastic success that 
he was immediately engaged with the entire orchestra by 
the Imperial Institute, London, for the summer season of 
1899. As a director he is magnetic, sympathetic and au- 
thoritative, and is an earnest, scholarly musician of many 


concerts at 


excellent sterling qualities. 

Signor Campanari has written several valuable books 
for violin students, his “First Twenty Lessons in Violin 
Playing” and “Two Hours’ Practice for Violinists” being 
well known and quite generally used. The first is a col- 
lection of thoroughly practical foundation studies for the 
beginner; exercises contained in the “Two Hours’ 
Practice” are such as every violinist should use daily. 
They are based on the best principles of violin technic and 
are very original, the aim being to cover as much ground 
in these few pages as other works cover in volumes. 

Signor Campanari has had marked success also as a 
writer of songs. His compositions are varied and orig- 
inal, characterized by decided melodies most artistically 
constructed and finished. The “Egyptian Song,” “Fair 


the 


Daffodils,” “Go, Lovely Rose,” “I Fear Thy Kisses” and 
“Long Years Ago” are a few of his excellent songs that 
have been sung so often and are so well known as to need 
little comment as to their beauty and worth. His newer 
songs, which have all the elements that made the earlier 
ones so popular, are four in number, and the titles— 
“Elsa” (“The Lost Love’), “Well, Once I Was a Little 
Girl,” “It Was a Sweet, Low Flower” and “I Love to Lie 
in the Clover”—are indicative of his later compositions. 

Leandro Campanari is characterized by a quiet, digni- 
fied modesty and a firm, sustained purpose in all that he 
undertakes. He commands a rare personal esteem and 
regard, as well as a sincere artistic admiration, from a 
large musical community. He is a brother of Giuseppe 
Campanari, the famous baritone. 








The Voelker Quartet. 


HE Voelker Quartet’is continuing with uninterrupted 
success its remarkable series of recitals at the Marl- 
borough House, Atlantic City. Since the opening of the 
season the evening of March 26 this organization has pre- 
sented programs of artistic excellence, including a com- 
plete list of the quartets of Haydn, Mozart and Schubert, 
many by Rubinstein, Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, Schumann, 
Grieg, &c.; also trios by Arensky, Tschaikowsky, Gade, 
Grieg, Mendelssohn, Godard, &c. Mr. Voelker has in- 
cluded among his solos the Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Wieniawski and Bruch concertos, the Bach double con- 
certo for two violins, with Mr. Lowack the second violin, 
besides playing with Mr. Kroll, the excellent pianist and 
viola of the quartet, a long list of sonatas. Mr. Kroll and 
Mr. Pfeiffer, the ‘cellist, have each contributed artistic 
solo work. 

These programs have been received with enthusiasm by 
the guests of Marlborough House and music lovers from 
the Brighton, Dennis, Chelsea, Traymore and other large 
hotels. Mr. Nixon, of Nixon & Zimmermann, of theat- 
rical syndicate fame, a guest of Marlborough House dur- 
ing May, was so impressed with Mr. Voelker’s solo and 
ensemble work that he at once engaged him to fill the 
post of conductor of a reorganized and strengthened or- 
chestra for the South Broad Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
to give genuinely artistic programs of entr’acte music 
and to play a violin solo at each evening performance. 
This departure should meet with conspicuous success, as, 
with the exception of good program making in a few New 
York theatres, notably Mrs. Fiske’s artistic aims toward 
this end at the Manhattan Theatre, little or nothing along 
this line of musical influence has been attempted. 

Mr. Kroll will go with Mr. Voelker to Philadelphia as 
accompanist and assistant conductor. 


Alta Yolo Singing with Sousa. 


LTA YOLO, the contralto from California, who ac- 
A quired considerable reputation last month by her 
several appearances with musical organizations in this city, 
is this week singing with Sousa through Maryland and 
Virginia. She began her tour with his band at the Labor 
Day matinee at Atlantic City and then went to Hagers- 
town, Md., with the March King. Her next concert with 
Sousa was at Winchester, Va., last night (September 2). 
Miss Yolo returns to this city in time to keep a prior en- 
gagement with Shannon’s band at Manhattan Beach next 
Sunday, which will be the final popular concert at that re- 
sort this season. She will be the principal soloist both 
afternoon and evening on that occasion. 








Rebicek, conducting the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra at Scheveningen during the summer, intends produc- 
ing Dutch orchestral works by Hol, Hartog and Van 
Anrooy. 
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Rubinstein’s oratorio, “Das verlorene Paradises,” is to 

be produced this fall in Kiel. 
Ss €& 

Leon Grus, who was a Paris music publisher, died re- 
cently. He owned and published the scores of “William 
Tell” and “La Favorita.” 

Se & 

August Chapuis has completed the score of the “Frau- 
lein von Saint Cyr.” ‘The libretto is compiled from the 
work of Alexandre Dumas. 
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A new critical and instructive edition of the Beethoven 
piano sonatas has appeared. The editor and reviser is 


none other than Eugen d’Albert. 
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No less than 9,500 persons have entered the “Concours 
de Musique Suisse et International,” and will blow and 
It will be a noteworthy time for Geneva. 

= = 

“Grafin Pepi,” the operetta tinkered from leavings of 
the late Johann Strauss and knitted to a text by Victor 
Leon, has been enthusiastically received in Vienna at its 
first hearing. 


sing for prizes. 
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Sarasate’s native city Pamplona has recently honored 
him with a title—he has been named “Hijo Predilecto”— 
“Favorite Child.” Only one other person besides Sara- 
sate is likewise distinguished. 

se & 

A project is on foot to give open air performances in 
the Paris Arena in the Rue de Navarre. Among the 
works under consideration is a drama on a work of 
Sophocles, with incidental music by Vincent d’Indy. 
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It is reported from Rome that 
writing an opera on the incidents in the life of Marie 
Antoinette, and that the work is to be produced during 
the coming season in the Costanzi Theatre at Rome. 
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Mascagni purposes 


The Paris Opéra Comique promises among its next 
Raynaldo Hahn; 


season’s novelties “La Carmélite,” by 


“Titania,” by Georges Hue; “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” by Massenet, and “La Reine Fiamette,” by 
Xavier Leroux. 

Se & 


Karl de Brois van Bruyck died recently at the age of 
He was a composer and writer on mu 
among the latter works are best known his 


seventy-four, 
sical topics; 
zwsthetic and analytical studies of the Bach ‘“Wohltem- 
perirten Clavier.” 
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Leipsic has opened its summer opera season with a 
revival of Spohr’s almost forgotten opera “Kreuzfahrer.” 
It had been buried so long that it came to light again as 
a novelty. Are the new works all so bad that managers 
are compelled to exhume Spohr searching for 
novelties? Where, oh where, are the numberless operas 
of younger composers about which one reads so much 
and of which one hears so little? 


when 
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CINCINNATI, August 30, 1902. 
I was quite an honor to local talent when Mr. Kinslow, 
a young student of Zilpha Barnes Wood, was asked by 
the Chester Park opera management last week to under- 
take the role of Mephisto in “Faust.” Mr. Kinslow was a 
surprise to his many friends in the audience. In stature 
and physique he meets all the requirements of the part. 
He has dramatic action, too, plenty of it, and everyone 
wondered how easily he took to the stage, although this 
might have been properly called his professional début. 
He has a very fiendish conception of Gounod’s devil, and 
the diabolical intensity grows apace as he proceeds. His 
voice is a full, deep baritone basso, and is very musical. 
We predict a future for Mr. Kinslow, e; :cially as he en- 
ters with so much enthusiasm into ali his work. He is 
entirely a product of Mrs. Wood’s talent and training, and 
she naturally feels very proud of him and his success. 
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The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will give its first 
concert of the coming season in Music Hall on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, November 28 and 29. The 
coming season bids fair to be the most prosperous in the 
history of the organization. Last year the board of direct- 
ors decided to secure a business manager with a view of 
having arrangements made for engagements out of the 
city. As a result the orchestra made a very successful tour 
last April, giving concerts throughout Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. So cordially were they received that prepara- 
tions were begun at once for another tour this year. The 
management has spent a busy summer perfecting the ar- 
rangements, and engagements have been made at the fol- 
lowing places: Piqua, Oxford, Delaware, Cleveland, Ober- 
lin and Dayton, Ohio; Columbus and Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Detroit, Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, Mich. Negotia- 
tions are now pending for a two weeks’ tour in Canada. 
Upon Professor Van der Stucken’s return in October the 
men will be brought together and work will begin on the 
programs to be presented during the winter. Oscar J. 
Ehrgott, baritone, will be the soloist at all the outside en- 
gagements. 
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Henry Froehlich, violinist, has severed his connection 
with the Auditorium School of Music and betaken himself 
to a private studio in the Pike Building. He has elegant 
quarters and a great many pupils. He is spending his 
vacation in the country. 

eS & 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Lerch have returned home after a 
month spent in Chicago and a delightful trip on the lakes. 
Mrs. Lerch has resumed her duties as soprano soloist at 
Calvary Church, Clifton, and at the Mound Street Tem- 
ple. This season promises to be a fruitful one at the 
Clifton School of Music. The school has been enlarged 
this year and a branch studio has been opened at the 
Lombardy Building, Fourth street. 
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The College of Music will open its academic year Mon- 
day, September 8, The following additions have been 
made to the faculty: Miss Mathias, Miss Westfield, Adolf 


Staderman, Gisela Weber and Miss Humphreys. Albino 
and Romeo Gorno are on their way home from Italy. 
Fred Hoffmann, of the piano department, who studied 
under Leschetizky during the past year, will be home Oc- 
tober 3. Mrs. Agnes Cain Brown will resume her vocal 
studies under Mattioli in the fall. Gertrude Zimmer has 
been engaged to star in “The Fortune Teller” by an East- 
ern manager. The Euterpe Concert Company, composed 
of college talent—Gertrude Zimmer, Cora Cahn, Clarence 
Adler and George Hammer—were on a concert tour dur- 
ing the summer at the Virginia resorts. Prof. A. J. 
Gantvoort took charge of college business affairs during 
the vacation months, 
3 

Oscar and Mrs. Ehrgott have just returned from a trip 
to Chicago and Milwaukee, In Chicago Mr. Ehrgott 
made arrangements to be the soloist at several of the 
Theodore Thomas concerts on their next Southern tour. 

== = 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Miss Clara 

Baur directress, will open up the academic year on Sep- 


of Music, 
tember 4 with a greater number of students than ever be- 
fore in its history. Theodor and Mrs. BohImann, of the 
piano department, are expected home this week. They 
had a pleasant time visiting Mr. Bohlmann’s mother and 
relatives in Berlin, and were 
d’Albert and his wife at their beautiful villa in Switzer- 
land. They also attended concerts in Dresden and were 
at the Bayreuth Festival. Miss Frances Moses and Miss 
Schuford, who toured Europe, are expected home 
this week. Frederic Shailer Evans, of the piano faculty, 
is touring Alaska, and will not return before the middle 
Signor Tirindelli and Mrs. Tirindelli are 
also expected home. The Signor declined the directorship 
of the Venice Conservatory and will remain at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory. He filled a most successful engage- 
ment as concertmeister of the Covent Garden grand opera 


afterward the guests of 


also 


of September. 


season, 
=e <= 
Mrs. William McAlpin is spending her vacation at a 
villa in the Highlands of Kentucky. J. A. Homan. 


DUSS’ ONE HUNDREDTH NIGHT. 


HE one hundredth concert of Duss took place Sunday 
evening at the St. Nicholas an which 
completely filled the garden. Mr. Duss 
extra good spirits and conducted with a vim which reacted 
there applause 


to audience 


seemed to be in 


the large audience, and was great 


Although the many extra num- 


upon 
throughout the evening 
bers, naturally of a lighter vein, were enjoyable, neverthe- 
less the Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Wagner and Massenet 
selections were listened to with rapt attention. The Duss 
continue to be the of 
The program of the one hundredth con- 


concerts will musical feature the 


summer season. 
cert was as follows: 


Part L. 
Overture, Semiramide... m Rossini 
Serenata, A Venetian Love Song Nevin 
Characteristic March, The Trolley...... we Duss 
Entry of the Gods Into Walhalla, from Das Rheingold. Wagner 


Parr II. 
from Scenes Pittoresque.Massenet 
.-.Bohm 


March, Angelus and Féte Bohéme, 
Soprano solo, Still as the Night eccces ose 
Miss Maud Ramey. 


Torch Dance of the Brides of Kashmir, from Feramors... Rubinstein 





Part III. 


Overture, 1812 5 etal Tschaikowsky 


Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen... pieeaehsecesuevessbouesntes Sarasate 
Master Mischel Schapiro 
Vithbaseciansenee Gounod 


Ballet Suite from Faust 


Ohio Conservatory of Music, 





Boston 
(Music 
© __ Wotes. 








Boston, Mass., August * 


1902. 


Felix Fox, the pianist, who has been working on his 
repertory for next season’s work with Isidore Phillipe and 
Emile Bernard, the composer, near Paris, is now travel- 
ing through Italy and Switzerland. He is expected to 
return to Boston about September 15 


eS & 

John D. Buckingham has returned from his European 
trip and is busy with preparations for the coming season. 
He passed the greater part of his vacation in Paris, where 
he studied with Isidore Phillipe 

Ss 

Edgar A. Barrell has arranged for a studio in Hunting- 

ton Chambers for the coming season 


fH 


<= 


John Behr and his wife, Ella Backus Behr, of Kansas 
City, gave a concert at Hyannis last week, which was 
pronounced one of the best ever heard on the Cape. Mrs. 
Behr played piano solos by Liszt and Schumann and re- 
many compliments Mr. Behr played “Polish 
by Wieniawski. They were assisted by Charles 
B. Stevens, tenor, and a large chorus. Mr. Stevens sang 
“I Waited for the 
Chorus the 


ceived 
Dance” 


“The Miller’s Wooing,” by Faning; 
Lord,” by Mendelssohn, and the 
“Rose Maiden.” The chorus was under the direction of 
Mr. Behr and sang well 

eS €& 


Harvard University will soon have a building for the 
music department, which is to be built of red brick and to 


sridal from 


cost upward of $75,000. There will be classrooms on the 
first floor, library and practice rooms on the second floor 
and also a hall containing a pipe organ. 
eS = 

Announcement is made of a grand opera season of four 
Theatre, beginning September 22, 
under the direction of Henry W. Savage. It is stated that 
the by competent singers and the 


weeks at the Tremont 


] be given 


productions be very elaborate 


operas wil 


Town.- Arens 


F. X. ARENS Mr last 


week en route for the mountain fastnesses of Virginia, 


IN was in town 


where he will be the guest of DeWitt Smith during a 
fishing and hunting expedition. He informs us that ow- 
ing to the cool weather he has decided to reopen his 


studio September 15, instead of September 22, as originally 
announced. His time table is being made up now, and 
anyone wishing to secure convenient hours should apply 
at once to his secretary, B. I. Ryan, No. 261 West Fifty- 
fourth street. 

His booklet, “My Vocal Method,” has just left the press 
and can be had by sending 4 cents in stamps. 

STELLA Prince Stocker.—Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker 
will return to New York and resume her vocal classes on 
September 5. 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
CINCINNATI. 





MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART—FACULTY OF NATIONAL REPUTATION. 


Residence department for lady students conducted on home principles. 


CATALOGUE. 


__Mre. GHAS. A. GRANINGER, Directrese. 








Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


VOCAL RECITALS———<= 
ia English, Freach, German, italien aad Russian. 


‘ortermsand dates address 


F. 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanever St., Leadon, W., Eagiaad. 


THE 
Smith & Nixon 
THE GRAND PIANO 
IN UPRIGHT CASE. 
Built on the principle of the 
Parior Grand, and its equal in 
musical resuits. This 
system of construction properly 
presented, gets other upright 

Pianos out of competition. 
Reasonable inducements 
offered dealers. 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Mfg. Co, 


10-12 Bast Pourth Street, 

















CINCINNATI, OM10. 


EIA SILAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

EI Direct Communication with European Managers. 

18 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 
1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 
ROBERT 


HOSEA 


123 West 80th St. BARITONE. 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 





POSE, 














181 East 17th St., New York. 





IN PREPARATION — 
ARR MINES 


The Groundwork of the 


Leschetizky Method 


Issued with his approval, 

by his assistant. MALWINE BREE 
with 47 illustrative cuts of 
Leschetizky'’s hand 


Extract from a Letter: 


“ Approving the illustrations of my hand as genuine and 
lifelike, I wish your work, which I declare to be the sole au 
thorized exponent of my method, best success and widest 


populatity.”"—THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


G.SCH/RMER,—*" 
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John N. Brown, assisted by H. W. Brown, gave an 
organ recital in St. John’s Church, Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
on August 18. 

Paul Martin, the Brooklyn, New York, organist, will 
give a recital in St: Agnes’ Church, Cohoes, N. Y., Sun- 
day evening, September 7. 

R. A. Wellenstein and George Murphy, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., musicians, have planned a joint tour through their 
State this coming autumn and winter. 

Mrs. W. M. Roberts, well known for her musical ac- 
complishments, gave a recital at the home of Mrs. C. A. 
3edford, Poppletown, near Kingston, N. Y., last month. 

Hugo Luttich, a pupil of Joachim, and Ferdinand Sin- 
zig, a pianist, gave a musicale August 23 at Locust Lodge, 
the summer home of Mr. May, at Huntington Bay, L. I. 

Mrs. Bruce, organist of the Presbyterian Church at 
Penn Yan, N. Y., gave a recital in the church last 
Wednesday evening, August 27, assisted by Miss Clara E. 
Gardner and William S. Cornwell. 

A musicale was given Thursday evening, August 21, at 
the Raleigh Inn, near Memphis, Tenn., by Mrs. Louise 
Gill, Madame Ritterband, Mrs. Samuel Moore, the Misses 
Walker, May, Ainsley and Mr. Richmond. 

Five young women pianists, pupils of Miss Andrews, 
Chester, Pa.; Mrs. Wyker, Goshen, N. Y., and Alexander 
Lambert, New York city, appeared at a musicale given re- 
cently at the home of D. V. Farley, East Division, near 
Goshen, N. Y. 

The Utica Sunday Tribune of August 24 publishes the 
words and music of a song entitled “Her Reason,” com- 
posed by Miss Elvira Frencelli. “Her Reason” is in 
two-four time and is somewhat on the style of a Spanish 
song and dance. 

Miss Florence Marsh gave a lecture recital at the Kin- 
dergarten Training School, Grand Rapids, a fortnight ago. 
Wagner's “Lohengrin” was the subject presented by the 
fair lecturer, and this included a fascinating sketch of the 
great composer's life. 

Mrs. Helene Studebaker Ulrich gave a musical at the 


Sheridan Hotel, South Bend, I Ind., aguas 16, in honor 


of Miss Jane Bickford. A good program was contributed 
by the Messrs. Peterson, MacHenry and Ingersoll, re- 
spectively pianist, baritone and violinist. 

A concert given for Miss Edna E. Bruns, at the Opera 
House, St. Charles, Mo., was largely attended by all the 
prominent people of the community. Miss Bruns has 
been pursuing her musical studies in New York and the 
concert was in the nature of a welcome to her home. 

The pupils of C. Guy Smith gave a song, piano and vio- 
lin recital at the home of J. M. Dolph Thursday after- 
noon, August 16. The numbers were given by Mr. Smith, 
Mrs. William H. Akers, soprano; Miss Harriet E. Por- 
ritt, contralto and violinist, and Miss Leila Young, pianist. 

Mrs. Hortense Hibbard Howard, pianist, and Miss 
Adelina Hibbard, soprano, gave a successful recital at the 
Waumbeck, Jefferson, N. H., August 20. These clever 
musicians are enjoying their new summer home, Ledge 
Camp, in the White Mountains, and they announce that 
they return, to the city the end of September to resume 
their teaching. 

At the close of the school year of the Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Bayside, L. L., the gold medal for music was 
again awarded to Master Carl Colell, son of Edward H. 
Colell, manager of Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, New York. 
Master Colell, who is a pianist, has attended the seminary 
four years, and each year he won the musical honors. 
This autumn the young man enters St. John’s College at 
Fordham, New York. 

A vocal quartet, consisting of Miss Bessie Gertrude 
Ives, of Wallingford, as soprano; Miss Emily Pierce, of 
Yalesville, as contralto; F. C. Squires, of North Haven, 
as tenor, and H. Wilson Clinton, of North Haven, as 
bass, assisted Miss Katharine Cressy at the organ recital 
she gave in St. Andrew’s Church, New Haven. Besides 
the quartet numbers Miss Ives, the soprano, sang several 
solos. A. B. Clinton played the accompaniments. 

Important. 

EVERAL weeks ago we announced the arrival of J. 
Hudson Tillett, the representative of the N. Vert 
Concert Direction of London. Mr. Tillett, who has been 
connected for a number of years with the Vert business, 
has now decided to remain in this country in the interest 
of the London firm and has established his office at 9 
East Seventeenth street, this city. The Vert Direction 

will handle only first class ; artists. 





A. G. HuGHEs IN THE ApIRONDACKS.—Arthur Griffith 
Hughes, the young baritone singer, is resting at Tupper 
Lake, in the heart of the Adirondacks. Mr. Hughes will 
go into Ohio the end of the month to fill engagements at 
Akron (September 24), Barberton (September 26), Cleve- 
land (September 27) and Elyria (Segeember 29). 
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Herbert Sisson, the accompanist of the Singers’ Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been engaged to go on a tour with 
a Western vocalist and European violinist. 

The directors of the St. Cecelia Society, of Detroit, 
Mich., have engaged Miss Louise Voigt as soprano solo- 
ist for “The Messiah,” to be presented at the Christmas 
concert, 

Miss Romaine L. Wendell, of the Detroit Musical Ex- 
change, has organized the Jarvis Ladies Quartet, consist- 
ing of Miss Daisy Shadek, Mrs. James Belcher, Miss Ida 
Miller and Miss Wendell. 

Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation,” was sung at Cliff 
Haven, N. Y., on the evening of August 15 by the Cham- 
plain (N. Y.) Choral Union. The soloists were Miss 
Bertha Clary, Edward Le Bel and Ellsworth Duquette. 

The old Stoughton Musical Society of Massachusetts 
gave an outing with musical features at Highland Park, 
Mass., Tuesday, August 26. Edwin A. Jones, the presi- 
dent, conducted the orchestra, and Nelson Mann and Cor- 
nelius A, Faunce led the chorus. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Gebhart, of 805 East Main street, 
New Albany, Ky., entertained the members of the New 
Albany Musical Club on the lawn of her home two weeks 
ago. D. R. Gebhart, conductor of the club, had charge 
of the musical numbers contributed by Miss Crawford, 
Miss Day, Miss Hatch, and Messrs. Mitchell, Weber, 
Grubs, and William and Earl Hedden. 

The members of the Choir Club connected with St. 
Joseph’s Church, Rome, N. Y., celebrated the eighth an- 
niversary of their society a fortnight ago. Selections by 
the double quartet, consisting of Mrs. E. M. Wheeler, 
Mrs. W. G. Freislich, Mrs. G. C. Hossfelt, Miss Millie 
Skidmore, W. G. Freislich, William Hossfelt, Gustavus 
C. Hossfelt and L. A. Davison, added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

Last month the Fidelia Musical and Educational Asso- 
ciation, of Germantown, Mass., dedicated its new hal! at 
Washington and Rockland streets. Delegates were pres- 
ent from musical societies in Boston, Attleboro, Rowbury 
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William A, 
WILLETT, sanitonc. 
Exclusive management Bureau of Fine Arts, 
806 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


R. A. AUGUSTINE, 


Teacher of Tone Production. 
Studio: go2 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


MARY MANNING. 


Dramatic Readings, Lecture Recitals, Mis- 
cellaneous Programs. 
Studio 713 Management 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Charles R, Baker. 


FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE, 


PIANIST. 
Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
Piano iastruction. Special courses in technic. 
Send for circular 300 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 











NINETEENTH YEAR. 


1899-1900, 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


for the 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
Address: KIMBALL FALL, CHICAGO. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 
TEACHER. 


Studio: 505 Handel Hall, Chicago. 


KARLETON HACKETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 











"a. . GRIFFITH, = 


TENOR. 


Oratorio, 
= r Recitals. 








‘ae DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Pes CHICAGO. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, MNemxtuast 


Address all communications to 
6({3 FINK ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 








— CONCERT | mR. a2 MRS. HOWARD WELLS. 
LECTURE RECITAL 
ORGANIST. “How to Listen to Music” and * * tacidents in 

———— wate vg Y ag in Music.” I[l)us- 
trations at piano ell 

ol 6, Meme direte: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

. 241... oy 
Wabash Ave., 


cHicaco, ~]==" Fern ll 
Henry Wi.tis Newton, 


TENOR, TEACHER, CONDUCTOR. 
724 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


JAN VAN OORDT, 
VIOLINIST. 
KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 
MARY PECK THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 
620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 














CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 


PIANIST. Instruction. 
Pupil of Ernst Jedlicszka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Address: 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


Concerts. Recitals. 


vous MIAGNUS, 


Youngs American Violinist 
627 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


BERTHA SMITH-TITUS. 
Talks on Hawaii, with Folksongs. 
COACHING, ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
Studio 716 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 











GRACE VAN VALKENBURGH, SovTRALt. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 








MABELLE CRAWFORD, 


Mrs. L. B. GRIFFIN, Mgr., 
5246 Prairie Ave. 
Telephone: Drexel 


Contralto. 


Teaching at Resideace, 
5246 Prairic Avc., Chicage, 
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and Dedham. The committee in charge of afternoon and 
evening programs included President Weber, Frank 
Kreis, Christopher Maas, Jacob Lorio, George Lorio, 
J. Martin Schuber, Peter Benkart, Edward Schwartz and 


J. Adam Gelsbecker. 





ENGAGEMENT FOR Duzenst Pupit.—The soprano Miss 
Della Rosa, a pupil of the well known vocal teacher En- 
rico Duzensi, is engaged in the “Belle of New York” 
company to sing the part of Fifi. 





Miss Howson To Resume TEACHING OcToBER 1.—Miss 
Emma Howson, the vocal teacher, will return to the city 
in time to open her studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, on Octo- 
ber I. 


CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


Established 1867. Dr. P. ZIEGFELD, President. 
College Bldg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
Art in America, 

The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled 
in an institution of its kind. 


==" MUSIC "== 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALK, 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
RUDOLF GANZ, HERMAN DEVRIES, 
EDMUND VERGNET, FELIX BOROWSKI, 
THEODORE SPIERING. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 


IMustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


MILWAUKEE ARION PROSPECTUS. 


HE Arion Musical Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., has sent 
out the prospectus of the club’s twenty-sixth season, to 
begin Monday evening, November 10, 1902, with a con- 
cert at the Pabst Theatre. The program for the evening 
will consist of part songs and solos by Madame Josephine 
S. Jacoby, contralto, and W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist. 
Handel’s “Messiah” will be sung at the second concert in 
the Exposition Building, Tuesday evening, December 30, 
and the soloists announced are Jenny Osborn, soprano; 
Miss Mabel Crawford, contralto; E. C. Towne, tenor, 
and W. O. Goodrich, At the third concert, to be 
given at the Pabst Theatre, Tuesday, February 10, 1903, 
the program will include “Hero and Leander,” by C. H. 
Lloyd; “Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch, and operatic selec- 
tions. Mrs, Shanna Cumming, soprano, and William A. 
Willett, baritone, are to be the soloists. Good Friday, 
April 10, 1903, has been chosen for the fourth and closing 
concert, and appropriately selections from Bach’s “St. 
Matthew’s Passion” will be sung. Miss Clara Williams, 
soprano, and Holmes Cowper are to be the soloists. In 
addition to selections from Bach’s “Passion” music the 
club will sing the following numbers at the fourth con- 
cert: 


bass. 


E Woeestle and Pung e cccoccosccscvssccccocscceccenssccveccosescocess Bach 
God So Loved the World........cccccccccsesccccccccccscocssess Stainer 
DD BP Ge Bcc cnc cvcccensconecosovcccescccenseeneneetes Gounod 
From Thy Love as a Father........cscccccecseccececeveeeeeeees Gounod 
TaMietatas te the Pete. cc ccescccccccccccesccccevccocccoscs Beethoven 


Here are the part songs to be rehearsed for the first 
concert: 


The CRO. cccccccscccccccccccosccensccccoscccecccccoccccocoseses German 
O Mary Dear... ccccccccvccccccsccccccscccccccscccccccsccscccese Button 
Clase 00 By TBeatt.c. ccccccccceccovcsccsccccosecoscceses William Davies 
Rett PSR: cv cvoccccccccccscccccccevccecescocccsessesoescstese Foote 
A Lamely Shrint...ccccoccccccccccccccccccccccccccsscocscece Rheinberger 
OD TERR R Be GBcccccccccccccccvccsccccccccsccesecvccscosccccescces Elgar 
SaMPNO coccccccccccscccsovevocovevees poteceeseeséonocsesouncsous Tanieft 
Bay Deeetiticcscccccccccccccescccsveccccosccccscesccsosecosesococoosel Abt 


Madame Jacoby and chorus. 


Following are the names of the officers of the Arion 


which sings with the Arion: 
Arion Club—James Currie, president; H. C. Graham, vice 
President; R. E. Powell, treasurer; John E. Jones, secre- 
tary; W. E. Croley, librarian; W. P. Bishop, T. W. 
Boyce and J. R. Williams, directors. Cecilian Choir— 
Mrs. Geo. H. D. Johnson, president; Mrs. E. E. Rogers, 
vice president; Miss Marie Haisler, treasurer; Mrs. J. R. 
Williams, secretary; Mrs. T. H. Hay, librarian. Honor- 
ary Members—Chas. Allis, A. G. Bodden, J. W. Bradley, 


Club and Cecilian Choir, 





Miss Elizabeth Black, Mrs. Wilson Conway, H. M. Men- 

del, Chas. Pfister, Wm. Plankinton, J. A. Roundy, W. L. 
Tomlins, Aug. Uihlein, Mrs. H. F. Whitcomb. 
Wade R. Brown at Raleigh, N.C. 

ADE R. BROWN, who for the past season has 

been the organist and choirmaster of Waverly Con- 

gregational Church in Jersey City, left on Wednesday, 

August 27, for the South, to take charge of the music 


department of the Baptist Female University at Raleigh, 
N.C. Mr and favorably known in the 
South as an accomplished His 
marked success as director of music School 
for Girls in Rockhill, S. C., Jer 
sey City in organizing and conducting a vested choir of 
eighty-five voices, are 
Raleigh has made a wise choice and that the people of 
Raleigh may continue to expect musical entertainments 
of a high order. 


Brown is widely 
and organist 
in the State 
his 


pianist 


and success in 


assurances that the university at 


“Nahan— Franko. 


AHAN FRANKO has just returned from his trip 
abroad, where he 
Mr. Franko met many distinguished artists during his 
visit. Among these was Camille Saint-Saéns, pre- 
sented Mr. Franko with the first copy of his “Coronation 
March,” written for King Edward’s coronation, which 
Mr. Franko will produce at the Herald Square Theatre 
during this season, where Mr. Franko will give a series 
of Sunday night orchestral concerts beginning Septem- 
ber 28. 


spent a very interesting visit 


who 








Helen Buckley, 
Jessica De Wolf, 
SOPRANOS. 


Sue Harrington Furbeck, 
Ella Pierson Kirkham, 
CONTRALTOS. 


Arthur Dunham, 


AAA AAR Rigg 


ORGANIST. 


Leon Marx, 
Jan Van Oordt, 
VIOLINISTS. 


CHAS. BEACH, President. 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS 


(SUCCESSORS TO THE HAMLIN CO.) 


DIRECTORS OF 


Concerts, Lecturers, Musical Artists, 


806 Fine Arts Buliding. 


LOUIS EVANS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Geo. Hamlin, 
Holmes Cowper, 
TENORS. 


Charles W. Clark, 
Wm. A. Willett, 
BARITONES. 


Gustaf Holmquist, 


Albert Borroff, 
BASSOS. 


Van Oordt-Wagner, 
QUARTETTE, 


OHBICAGO sYMPHONT CnRCHESTHA. 


ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, Conductor. 
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THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


722, 724, 728 Pine Arts Bullding, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Auditorium Conservatory 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, DIRECTOR. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC, STAGE TRAINING, OPERA, Bic. 


CLASSES 


Por catalogue and all information apply to ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Mgr., Auditorium Building, Chicege. 


HARMONY, ENSEMBLE, OPERA, 
ORCHESTRA, DRAMATIC, 


FREE 


WOR 


Management Bureau of Fine Arts, 
806 Pine Arts Building, Chicago: 


MRS, THEODORE 


CESTER, 


PIANIST. 





MARY HEALY MULLETTE, 
DRAMATIC MEZZO-SOPRANO, 
ORATORIO, CONOCABRTT, BRBCITAT. 

Address 638 Fine Arts Buliding, 


oe —CHICAGO 








FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


AND THEORY AS APPLIED TO EXPRESSION 
IN PIANO PLAYING 

Miss EDITH BANE 
RAY. PIPE ORGAN—E. RUSSELL SANBORN. ELO- 
TION A 


PIANO—WILLIAM. H. SHERWOOD (Director), 
Miss ELEANOR P. SHERWOOD, Miss GEORGIA 
Kosek, Miss EpItH Bane. VOCAL— Mrs 
STACEY WILLIAMS, SHIRLEY GANT ELL. 

JOSEPH CHAPEK, LEON Marx. ELEMENTARY, | CU 
ADVANCED HARMONY, MUSICALANALYSIS | Mannino. 


woop, 


SCHOOL, 


ALLEN SPENCER, GERTRUDE 
HowarRD WELLS. 
SINGING 


— KARLETON HACKETT, 


— Miss ELEANOR SHER- 
HARP—CLARA MuUR- 


TOWNE, 
Loutse BLISH. 


DRAMATIC ART—MARY 
CHARLES R. BAKER, Mgr. 





Racna Linné, MABEL Goopwin, 
Catalogue mailed free. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART In THE WEST. 
Among the fifty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned : 
PUNO—JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD. | QRGAN—WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 
Pianist. 
JENNY OSBORN, 
Soprano. 
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Contralto,. 
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SYDNEY BIDEN, Baritone. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC TRUST. 


OUR article on “Piano Trusts” went very close to my 
heart, for it made me think of another thing. It is 
this: Why not have a “Music Trust,” to keep the unedu- 
cated musician from cheapening terms, &c. Music ought to 
be a State trust, and all musicians forced to pass examina- 
tions before being allowed to teach. I speak from bitter 
experience and I want you to help me through your paper. 
I propose, with the aid of this and every other paper in the 
country I can get to help me, to put a stop to the marketing 
of bad music. 

I shall try to have every intelligent musician in the coun- 
try sign a paper to that effect. And then, with the aid of 
men with brains and money, shall try and form a National 
College of Music, where all methods and men and women 
of worth shall have recognition. 

You are in a position to help me greatly, for your paper 
stands at the head. Your crusade against foreign domina- 
tion in musical affairs ought to be sustained by every 
American musician. 

To properly sustain your efforts in this direction, how- 
ever, certain active and earnest efforts are needed along 
the line of financial and constructive measures. 

First, we need money by millions of dollars to found 
musical institutions on a true art basis apart from all com- 
mercialism. 

Most of the existing schools of music (conservatories, 
“colleges” of music, &c.) are constantly considering and 
laboring for something which will “pay” and “will build 
up the institution,” instead of seeking first, foremost and 
all the time the glory of art. This is not to be criticised 
unduly under existing conditions, but the conditions are to 
be condemned unsparingly. 

With an extensive knowledge of different 
throughout the country I have yet to learn of one where 
the commercial spirit is largely eliminated, so that the art 
The questions “Will it 
pay?” and “Where is the most money?” taint all of our 
art products, paralyze all of our educational movements 
and destroy our educational ideals. 

I am well backed in this statement from a very practical 
point of view by the following quotation from a piano ad- 
Wanamaker’s, which you have lately 


schools 


spirit instead may predominate. 


vertisement of Mr. 
published: 

“Cold, hard, severe business alone will never make a 
commercial success of things in which pure art is funda- 
mental.” 

The liberal endowment of musical institutions would 
place commercial considerations in the background, where 
they legitimately belong. 

Some of the most glorious movements in American his- 
tory have been the educational currents by means of which 
colleges and universities have been provided, from the be- 
ginning of their careers, with large material resources. 
Thus and only thus have a Harvard, a Yale, and, most 
notably, a Chicago University, been possible. 

3ut while collegiate institutions have received gifts by 
musical institutions, which repre- 
sent educational interests and business interests in other 
forms, have been most wofully neglected. It is true that 
here and there a building has been given, and here and 
there a few scholarships provided; but where is the con- 
servatory in which professorships have been endowed, build- 
ings erected, adequate equipments provided and an entire 
organization effected, with any suitable regard to com- 
pleteness, breadth and growth through succeeding cen- 
Again, I affirm, for these things money is needed 
by millions. The glory of art demands it; the independ- 
ence of American musical interests necessitates it. 

3ut it is not money alone which is required, The sec- 
equisite for freedom from foreign domination is 
ideals. We need ideais which shall so fill our vision and 
so permeate our noble profession that it shall become ap- 


millions upon millions, 


turies? 


ond 


parent without any effort to parade it, that art is the cause 
and foundation of our profession. 

A vital musical art is the fruit of lofty ideals, whether 
the art takes the form of creation or interpretation. But 
whatever be the form which art takes on our ideals 
should demand of the student and of the artist greater 
training in conceptive power. 

The young pianist learns to strike certain keys because 
he sees certain notes on the page. He learns to make 
certain tones long and others short because the notes are 
of different shapes. He learns to make certain tones loud 
and others soft because of the specific directions to that 
effect. 

But as for forming ideas directly from the music page 
without the help of the instrument, it is impossible nor 
does one in hundreds among our music students ever 
learn to do that, because of the faulty methods which are 
so prevalent. 

This construction of musical ideas direct from the music 
page, however, ought to form the cornerstone of our 
music education. Without this foundation the human 
piano player is vastly inferior to the mechanical self 
player or any kind of music machine. 

With conceptive training the pianist attains his true 
status as infinitely superior to any kind of machine that 
ever has been or ever can be invented. 

Why is this? Simply because human intelligence, sym- 
pathy and inspiration will always appeal to an audience, 
however large or however small, more than any counter- 
feit of the same. 

Conceptive training will make artists wherever there is 
any natural endowment to begin upon, It is indispensable 
in all music education. The most vital question concern- 
ing any musician, young or old, beginner or matured art- 
ist, is, “What is his conception of his music?” 

The study of interpretation is, too commonly, a ques- 
tion of the presentation of musical productions to an au- 
dience. Viewed in this light the study of conception is of 
vastiy greater importance than the study of interpretation, 
The development of creative power, first, last and all of 
the time, is the great need of the professional musician, 
and an important factor in the success of all music stu- 
dents of whatever stage. As a teacher, I am able to ac- 
complish vastly more with students of every grade than 
formerly, for the simple reason that I now seek to de- 
velop conceptive power in the student from the very first 
day of study. 

We need conservatories founded on and devoted to 
these principles. Such institutions, with ample resources 
in unlimited funds, with adequate equipment and with 
never failing fidelity to the ever fructifying principles of 
music education involved in the splendid discipline of 
conceptive training, would go a long way toward insuring 
America’s freedom from foreign domination, The dignity 
of the profession would be upheld with little assertion 
and with little machinery of organization. 

The glory of musical art would be manifested by the in- 
stitutions which would worthily and successfully foster it. 

Georce Henry Howarp. 








The Archbishop of Westminster has decreed that at the 
new Westminster Cathedral there is to be performed 
sacred music dating no later than the end of the seven- 
teenth century. While this naturally is hard on that tire- 
some genius, the English composer-organist, it will serve 
to bring to hearing many unknown old masterpieces., 


BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY. 


Bay View, Mich., August 20, 1902. 


AY VIEW is one of the largest Western Chautauquas. 
Being situated in the summer resort region of North- 
ern Michigan, it combines beauty of scenery and climate 
with opportunity for intellectual pursuits and has become 
a Mecca for the ambitious. Like all Chautauquas, it 
abounds in women of certain and uncertain age, but who 
would deny them the larger outlook upon life gained by 
thus coming in touch with persons of insight and achieve- 
ment ? 

Musically considered, this has been the most successful 
season of the Bay View Assembly, which lasted a month, 
ending on Wednesday, August 13. It was under the able 
management of Horace Hitchcock, of Detroit. 

The assembly program included a number of recitals 
given by the conservatory faculty, which consisted of Prof. 
Frank E. Morse, of Boston, director, vocalist; Leon Marx, 
of Chicago, Thomas Orchestra, violinist; John C. Man- 
ning, of Boston, pianist, and N. Sidney Lagatree, of De- 
troit, teacher of banjo, guitar and mandolin. Mrs. Lillian 
French Read, of Chicago, who spent two weeks here, ap- 
peared in several concerts, as did also Miss Stevens, of 
Chicago. 

The last three days of the assembly comprised the mu- 
sical festival, which closed with the oratorio “Elijah.” 

Scarcely had the auditorium become empty after one con- 
cert when crowds began to pour in for the next. There 
were afternoon and evening concerts in which the chorus 
participated, under the direction of Prof. C. C. Case, and 
an interesting series of musical lectures by N. T. Corey, 
of Detroit. Mr. Corey has found a way to interest the gen- 
eral public as well as professional musicians in his sub- 
jects, making frequent and unique use of stereopticon il- 
lustrations. Mr. Corey’s subjects were: “Music and 
Poetry of the Troubadours.” “Anton Dvorak, a Poet of 
the People.” Songs by Mr. Moore and piano illustrations 
by Mr. Corey. “Richard Wagner and the Mythology of 
Northern Europe,” with piano and stereopticon illustra- 
tions. 

On Wednesday evening the large auditorium was filled 
to its remotest corners for the rendition of “Elijah,” 
many persons having come from neighboring resorts. It 
was several years ago when Prof. C. C. Case first tapped 
his baton in Bay View, ard his popularity with his singers 
as well as his audience has grown with the years—how 
many the writer fears to say. But he is as sunny and 
vigorous as ever, and his chorus members still believe ir 
him and smile when he tells them, as he does each year, 
that “they are the best readers he has ever had.” It is 
needless to say that under the direction of this genial 
director the chorus did well. 

The soloists engaged for the festival were Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Mrs. Eleanor Kirkham, con- 
tralto; James Moore, tenor; Fred Warrington, basso; 
Miss Mary Florence Stevens, and Miss Maud 
Marie Hawk, contralto. 

Two of the soloists were known to their audience, being 
among those whose return to Bay View is always wel- 
come. These were Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Warrington. 
The former sang in her usual artistic way. Interest at- 
taches to the fact that her former teacher, Professor 
Morse, was in the audience. Mr. Warrington had already 
been heard in concert, where his sympathetic voice gave 
pleasure to the uncultivated as well as to the cultivated ear. 
For two seasons he has captured his “oy View audience 
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MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L?: 
Pounded 1897. 


{€ ~ 99 Company is the largest English Opera Company 
that has ever toured Great Britain. 


“ B” Company is the same as ** A’ Company in 
everything, except in numbers 


Next season commences at Covent Garden Opera House Aug. 25th 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, 
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Management 
DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


740 Fine Arts Building, 
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JOSEPHINE S. 


CONTRALTO. 
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ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine B Jacsby, , contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contralto; Ma e Pasquali, ‘soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, opeaae i Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor on Rains, basso; Joseph S. Baern- 
stein, asso; Henri G. Scott, basso. ard other prominent 
singers now before the public. Will resume teaching 
September 15. 


Strupio' 51 East 64th Street. NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE: 3456 7 
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Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 59TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Paculty and Examiners include bag my Ra = — Albert 


Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley = . Griggs Paul 
Ambrose, Orton Bradley, Lillian Littichsios Alfred D. 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Lira Delhaze-Wickes, Wm. F. 
Sherman, McCall Lanham, etc., etc. 
Voice Department In charge of TOM KARL. 
The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 
For information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 


HOLMES GOWPER 


TE&nOCoR 
Address Kimball Hall or Bureaw of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 
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Address: 9 
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by his humorous rendition of “Father O’Flynn.” He has 
made us love the dear old soul. But in “Elijah” his power 
of expressing the deeper emotions was given full play, and 
the singer was forgotten in the song 

Mrs. Kirkham has a rich contralto voice, admirably 
adapted to oratorio singing. Her easy method speaks 
well for her training, which has been entirely in her home 
city, Chicago. 

Mr. Moore, of Detroit, is rapidly making an enviable 
reputation. His pure tenor voice is both sweet and strong, 
and his interpretation most pleasing. He usually selects 
serious subjects. If we may, we predict that Mr. Moore 
is a coming artist. 

The part of the youth was taken by Master Charles 
Rouse, the boy soprano of Grand Rapids. Barring the 
fact that the little fellow was slightly hoarse, he sang with 
great sweetness, his young voice making a pleasing con- 
trast with the more mature voices of the others. 

The busiest performer of the evening was Miss Emily 
Gilmore, who again verified her reputation as an excel- 
lent accompanist, and as usual shared the honors—and 
bouquets. 

The evening’s program as well as the season’s closed 
with the strains of the last grand chorus of “Elijah.” 


eS ze 


The Bay View Conservatory of Music is one of the best 
summer schools in the country, its faculty being made up 
of prominent musicians. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Morse, of Steinert Hall, Boston, the conservatory 
has just closed a most successful season, the classes con- 
sisting of teachers and advanced students from various 
States. The singers participating in the usual pupils’ re- 
cital were Miss Armstrong, of Shenandoah, Ia.; Miss 
Newark, of Cadillac; Mr. McCurdy, of Grand Rapids, and 
Miss Gladys Carpenter, of Saginaw. The pianists were 
Miss Jones, of Boyne Falls, and Miss Carroll, of Nash 
ville, Tenn 

The assembly was over, the crowds had ceased to come 
and go, but for music lovers who lingered on the grounds 
there was yet an hour of pleasure to be remembered 
when some of the more pretentious events are forgotten 
On the following evening, as the shadows fell, a few per 
sons sat in the great auditorium, there in the quiet twi- 
light hour listening to the message of the masters. The 
player was Mr. Manning, the hearers his friends, many of 
whom are themselves musicians. There were no dazzling 
lights, no brilliant costumes, no unwelcome distractions 
nothing but harmony. So perfect was the sympathy be 
it was as if unawares we 
Mr. Manning played twi- 


tween player and listeners that 
had stolen in upon his reverie 
light music, gliding from one tender, soulful composition 
to another with the sympathetic touch of the true musi- 
cian When he had ceased the all too re 
luctantly broken, for such was the mission of music 

A word concerning Mr. Manning, who has spent his 
second season at Bay View. Although he was born in 
Indiana, he considers Boston his home, as it was there 
that his musical career received its impetus. When but a 
boy Mr. Manning was passionately fond of music, and 
determined to become a This aim was kept 
steadily in view, although he engaged in other pursuits 
After graduating from the Kansas State University in 
1889, he went East as accompanist of a musical club, and 


silence was 


pianist 


finding the atmosphere of the East congenial, never 
came West, except to visit in his native town 

Shortly after settling in Boston Mr. Manning first at- 
tracted the attention of musical people by his playing at 
the Mechanics’ Fair. Under the tutelage of Carl Faelten, 
MacDowell and Baermann this young musician made 
rapid progress. Brave enough to enter an arena already 
apparently full, Mr. Manning is now one of Boston's 
prominent pianists and teachers. He returned to 
Indiana professionally only once, when he played at the 
State Music Teachers’ Association in 1895 

Mr. Manning plays with brilliant execution and yet 
with genuine poetic feeling, combining strength and de- 
licacy in his artistic interpretation. le AeA 


has 


MADAME LANKOW AND PUPILS SING ON THE OCEAN. 
NE of the best concerts ever given aboard an ocean 


O steamer was enjoyed by the passengers on the 
Potsdam, of the Holland-American line, on the last voy- 
Mme. Anna Lankow, the New 
and two her pupils, Andreas 
P. Veron, assisted in the following in 


age over to Europe. 
York vocal teacher, 
Schneider and S 
teresting program: 


ol 


Wedding March.. ‘ onaine Mendelssohn 
The ship's orchestra 
Piano solo.. edt ove 
Miss Fowler 
Prologue from Pagliacci............ Leoncavallo 


Recitation, Marriage 4 la Mode George Baker 
Miss Pauline French 

Aria from Hérodiade , _ Massenet 

S. P. Veron 
Violin solo, Cavatina.. oe Raff 
Wendels 

Song, Behit Dich Gott ‘ . Nessler 
Henry I. Schauffler 

Aria, Valse from Romeo and Juliette Gounod 


Miss Goertrer. 
Obstination .. pwéeeeos I 


a “ontenailles 
Es Blinkt der Thau.. 


: seeee Rubinstein 
Mme. Anna Lankow 


Songs— 
Du Bist Molin Al. .cccosccosxcccceses Bradsky 
Bines We Pastedicccscccccecess — Allitsen 
: Andreas Schneider. 
Songs 
Bedouin Love Song.. Pinsuti 
Punchinello : . : Molloy 
S. P. Veron 
Duo, Schiaf wohl sinanions sens sroOmme 
Mme. Anna Lankow and Mr. Schneider 
The Holy City Adams 


The 
baritone, of New York, and S. P. 
teacher, Mme. Anna 
Both young men 


ship's orchestra 
Andreas Schneider, 

Veron. together their 

Lankow, easily carried off the honors 

will enter operatic engagements in Germany 

Schauffler, from Hartford, Conn., proved to 


basso, with 


Henry I 

a refined and artistic amateur 
Miss Goertner, who will study abroad, is the possessor 
of a very pleasant and brilliant coloratura voice 

The recitation by Miss Pauline French was all the most 
intimate knowledge of this art can produce. Miss French, 
endowed with a beautiful dramatic soprano voice, is sure 
to make her mark as another American singer, being 
trained “at home.” 

The very successful entertainment, followed by a ball 
on deck, the latter beautifully illuminated not only by 
bright moonlight but also by electric lights in the colors 
of all nations, made everybody happy, from the very 
amiable captain down. 


be 


KOCIAN IS COMING. 
ARONSON 


which 


UDOLPH has returned from Europ 
bringing a contract binds Kocian, the Bo 
to give eighty concerts in the United 


Mr. Aronson made a pilgrimage to 


hemian violinist, 
States next 


Prague to see the violinist and to secure the co-opera 


season. 


tion of his father and his manager in arranging an Amer 
The contract was duly signed by Kocian 
Mr. Aronson, re 
membering his experience in connection with Kubelik 
took extraordinary the contract 
with Kocian. It is stipulated in the covenant that Mr 


shall the United 


ican tournee. 


his father and his European manager 


precautions regarding 


Arenson be Kocian’s sole manager in 
States. 

Kocian entered the Prague Conservatory at the age of 
twelve and at once became a pupil of Sevcik. At the 
same time he began studying the theory of music under 
Dvorak. Kocian 


outstripping all of his classmates sav« 


made astonishing progress 
Kubelik, and kee; 


Soon after quitting Prague he begar 


Young 


ing abreast of him 


to give concerts and made an extended tour. His suc 
cess was instantaneous He captivated his audiences 
and critics. He appeared in Briinn, Vienna, Berlin, Lon 
don and Paris. In London he played some of the big 
concertos in connection with Dr. Hans Richter’s o1 


chestra. The press was unanimous in estimating him as 
an extraordinary violinist. The critics bestowed upon 
him ti sost clowing loviun 1 he became the 
him the most glowing eulogiums, and he yecame the 


nusical lion of the season in London. He was paid large 


sums for playing at the homes of Baron de Rothschild, 
William Waldorf Astor, Mrs. Ronalds, Baron de Stern 
Graf Lutzow, Low Howard de Walden and others 

It is definitely settled that Kocian will make his Amer 


New York with one of the symphony or 


ican début in 
chestras in November, and later play in most of the larg: 
cities. Manager Aronson, who already has begun book 








ing engagements, has taken offices in the Town:end 
Building 
Trabadelo—Paris, 
R. DE TRABADELO, the successful Parisian pro 
fessor of singing, is at San Sebastian, a delightful 
seaside resort, the residence of the King and Queen of 
Spain during the summer and distant only twelve hours 
from Paris. 

Mr. de Trabedelo, who wished to cease w a ng tl 
months of July and August, has been followed to ho 
day home by a great number of pupils, including many 
Americans, who continue their studies at his magnificent 
country seat 

Before returning Paris on September 10 Mr. de Tra 
badelo has promised to sing for the benefit of the poor of 
San Sebastian in the theatre of that city. The King and 
Queen of Spain will be present, and the famous tenor is 





sure to hz the same brilliant success he accustomed to 


when singing in public 


Rogers to Return the End of the Month. 
RANCIS ROGERS, 


the baritone singer, has passed 




















Mary MUNCHHOF F 


Prima Donna Soprano 





Cologne Volks Zeitung. 





“* Mary Minchhoff is on the concert stage 
what Patti was on the operatic stage.”— 








SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


First American Tour 
Begins October, [902 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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HE Berlin Royal Opera House wiil reopen after 
summer rest of two months on the 
performance of Wagner’s 
Lortzing’s “Czar and Car- 


its usual 


22d inst. with a 
“Lohengrin,” and 
penter” will occupy the boards at the Royal on 
the second night of the coming season of 1902- 
meanwhile operetta has been holding sway both 


Royal Opera House and at the Theater des 
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In the 
at the New 
Westens, at which latter place I witnessed last night a 
pretty good revival of Johann Strauss’ “Merry War.” I 
time when this best of Strauss’ operettas, 
the master’s chef d’auvre, “Die Fleder- 
maus,” the rage in New York, but I doubt whether 
it would. draw to the Casino now such a crowd or elicit as 
3erlin theatre last night. 


remember the 

barring always 
was all 
did in the 


much enthusiasm as it 


lhe Vienna dance rhythms in which this operetta abounds, 
brought 
young conductor named Alfred Schink, had an irresistible 


ind which were out most pregnantly by a new 


effect upon the audience. Barring the always indisposed 


venerable Laura Detschy, the cast was a very acceptable 


one. Siegfried Adler, who sings ever so “sweetly,” as the 
young lady next to me remarked, had to repeat the 
Countess Melanie “Kiss Waltz,” although he took it at 
much too slow tempo. Mathilde Erl was a delightful Else 
and Oscar Braun in sonorous voice as Umberto. Ferdinand 
Worms, who still takes the place of Wellhof in the comic 
parts, was decidedly funny as the Dutch tulip producer. 
Lola Carena (not Carrefio) has a nice voice and sings 
fairly well, but for the soubrette part of Violetta she is 


still lacking in histrionic ability, grace and piquantry. 
Ss = 

rhe Bayreuth festival performances of this summer are 
approaching One of the most distinguished 
visitors there last week was Count von Biilow, the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, who was made much of at 
Villa Wahnfried, where he placed a huge laurel wreath 
upon the tomb of Richard Wagner. This despite the Em- 
peror’s recent predilection for Gliick and the offensive ob- 
Apropos of this utter- 


‘| 1 
neir ciose 


streperousness of Wagner’s music. 
ance of the Emperor I can assure my colleague and friend, 
Henry T. Finck, that the remark was really made by Wil- 
liam II at Wiesbaden. If it had not been authentic it would 
surely have been contradicted in one of the many official or 
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semi-official journalistic organs at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, especially after the publication of Hans Richter’s 
strong letter. Though not of as great political importance 
as the Emperor’s recent telegram to Prince Luitpold, it 
gave just as much cause for comment. 

Count von Biilow, by the way, is a distant relative of 
Cosima Wagner’s first husband and the father of some of 
her daughters, the late Hans von Bilow. 

Another distinguished visitor to Bayreuth was the re- 
nowned painter Hermione von Preuschen. She does not 
seem to have been struck all too favorably with this year’s 
performances, for at the close of a short article with the 
head line “Indiscretions from Bayreuth,” the lady gives 
vent to her feelings and impressions in the following in- 
teresting manner: “But does the spirit of Richard Wagner 
really survive in his survivors? Does it still breathe in 
the hall of the Festspiel house, growing and developing, 
homogeneously recreating the art work as a whole? Or 
is it merely an ossified, soulless ‘Pietaet,’ which does not 
progress with the demands of modern art life? 

“I do not dare to answer this question, I only ask my- 
self as a painter, for I have never seen more inartistically 
colored costumes than those of the flower girls in ‘Parsi- 
fal, which, like the fleurs animées of our grandmothers, 
were all made after one pattern and without mood (stim- 
mungslos). Just as Kundry, in the temptation scene, ap- 
pears in the conventional dress of rose colored silk. And 
the costumes of the Knights of the Grail—offensive to 
fastidious eyes. And that celebrated scenery, unmodern 
and unnaturalistic, just as the entire representation. Mass 
effects, picturesque stage pictures, one finds a thousand 
times better at Ammergau than at Bayreuth. I only 
speak of ‘Parsifal.’ 

“Should not Bayreuth be called upon for something 
hitherto unattainable? Where, however, did one find the 
unattained? Cosima and the Siegfried of Bayreuth surely 
take the greatest of pains; they almost exhaust their 
powers in many things. But at the expense of the purely 
musical they neglect Wagner’s highest aim, the art work 
as a whole! 

“To heed these hints of an impartial non-musician, but 
totalist in art (Gesammt-Kuenstler), of a mood fanatic 
like my humble self, would benefit the whole. 


“The bulk of the public, it is true, would scarcely feel 
the difference, for the public, indeed, is always and every- 
where moodless (stimmungslos) !”’ 


ea & 

The papers were full last week with news of a sensa- 
tional character regarding Jan Kubelik, who, it was as- 
serted, had lost his money made in America on the Stock 
Exchange, and, together with his private secretary and im 
presario, Julius Skrivan, had squandered the greater part 
of those $100,000 in various other ways, so that his family 
had been forced to take legal measures in order to prevent 
the spendthrift from doing away with the remainder of the 
boodle. 

Regarding this matter the young violin virtuoso pub- 
lishes in the Berliner Tageblatt the following correcting 
communication : 

‘CARLSBAD August 10, 1902. 

“All the attacks which my brother Vaclav of late made 
in the European paper against the manager of my tournée, 
Julius Skrivan, I herewith declare to be entirely unfounded 
enmities. The management of my money lies exclusively 
in my own hands, and it is a piece of ridiculous invention 
to say that I had ever sustained any losses on the Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Skrivan, from the beginning of my career 
up to the present day, always enjoyed my fullest confi 
dence and my most sincere friendship. 

Jan Kusetik.’ 

The letter, as you will notice, makes no contradiction of 
the statement made in the papers to the effect that a trustee 
has been appointed by the court for the purpose of guard 
ing Kubelik’s money. I take it, however, that the whole 
affair is more or less of a new fangled advertising racket, 
for whatever may be the financial results of the next 
American Kubelik tour, I happen to know that, all rumors 
to the contrary notwithstanding, Kubelik realized for his 
own person during the last season no $100,000, nor any sum 
in the neighborhood of that aniount Although Daniel 
Frohman was a novice in the field of musical management 
when he took hold of Kubelik, he has had a lot of experi 
ence as a theatrical impresario, and anybody who takes him 
for a fool makes a vast mistake 


The middle high German lieder manuscript in the po 

session of the University of Jura, and which forms one of 
the most important sources for the study of the music of 
the Middle Ages, is soon to be published in a cheap edi 
tion, when they can become common property. It contains 
with the exception of one song of greater age, only lieder 
from the second half of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries, all written down in the old no 
tation. 


eS = 


The Pesther Lloyd prints two hitherto unpublished let 
ters of Liszt, furnished to the paper by the musical lit 
terateur Dr. Bartholomew Fraenkel. They date from 
the year 1858 and are addressed to the clergyman J. Dan 
ielik. The first one was written in Pesth, and in it Liszt 
thanks Danielik for the sending of the superb volume of 
a work upon “The Life of St. Elizabeth,” written by 
Danielik. Amid many excuses the letter also contained 
50 florins, the retail price of the said volume, and further 
more the writer mentions the fact that he is working on a 
plan to compose an oratorio in honor of St. Elizabeth 

The second letter dates from Weimar, and is in so far 
of interest as it contains some information regarding the 
history of the creation of one of Liszt’s greatest works 
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It reads as follows: “Highly Honored and Revered Sir— 
As I desire to conform with all my powers to the feel 
inspired your beau 
beg to ask from your 


ings of Pietat, which also you in 
tiiul work on St. Elizabeth, I 
benevolence a service which would put me under great 
In the masses, hymns and prayers which 


which you used in 


obligations. 
bear reference to St 
your work, there can be found presumably some musical 
rhythms from old liturgical church which I 
should like to become acquainted with in order to make 
soli and orchestra 


Elizabeth, and 
songs, 


use of them in the legend for chorus, 


which I am composing in honor of the saint. Please 
grant therefore my request to give to Mr. Brand, to 
whom I have written on the subject, the titles of the 
works containing those musical annotations and the 


place where they can be found, so that he may send me 
as soon as possible the notes and the Latin text. Permit 
me to express to you the sentiments of my highest esteem 
with which I sign as 
“Your very devoted servant, 
“FRANZ Liszt.” 
“Weimar, June 26, 1858.” 
Ee <= 

At Kroll’s Garden, or rather at the so-called New Royal 
Opera House, they are drawing good houses with a re 
vival of Zeller’s pretty operetta, “The Birdseller” (“Der 
Vogelhaendler”). Besides the regular members of Fer- 
enczy’s personnel, such as Henry Wildner, Luise Albes, 
Siegmund Kunstad:, Rudolf Anders and a few others, the 
cast contains as guests Miss Josephine Vettori, in the 
part of the Princess, and Max Heller, the Court 
Theatre at Dessau, who impersonates the part of Adam. 
The performance is praised in some of the Berlin papers 
and damned in others. I felt no inclination to go and see 
it, and hence don’t know who is right, the praisers or the 
Probably both. 


= 


Willy Burmester, the eminent violinist, has sustained a 
very severe and sudden loss. His father, Musikdirector 
Burmester, one oi the ablest of executive musicians in 
upon 


from 


damners. 


= 


Germany, a man who could play in masterly style 
most any instrument of an orchesira, from the piccolo to 
the bass drum, and who the first 
violin teacher, shot himself a few days ago at Cuxhaven. 
No reason for the and the deed 


must have been committed in a moment of mental aber- 


was celebrated son's 


suicide can be given, 


ration, 

eS = 
The Berlin papers contained last week the preliminary 
notice that Prof. Siegfried Ochs would produce during 
the coming season at one of Philharmonic Chorus 
concerts the Third Symphony of Gustav Mahler, which 
work of two hours’ duration created such a sensation at 
As the work 


his 


the Crefeld Tonkuenstler meeting recently. 
is by no means a choral composition, although the cho- 
rus is called into very important service in the final sec- 
tion of the symphony, I was somewhat astonished at the 
announcement and interviewed Professor Ochs on the 
subject. He denied his intention of producing the work, 
and quite correctly maintained that it was more appro- 
priate and in fact the duty of either the Royal Orchestra 
in one of their symphony svoirées under Felix Weingart- 
ner, or the Philharmonic Orchestra at one of their sub- 
but not least, 
concerts 


scription concerts under Nikisch, or last, 
the Tonkuenstler Orchestra, at their novelty 
under Richard Strauss, to reproduce so important a work. 











Mahlet might easily be induced to conduct the work in 
person, just as he did so effectively at Crefeld, and in such 
a case Professor Ochs would willingly grant the co- 
operation of his Philharmonic Chorus. It would seem, 
however, as if the managements of these various concert 
undertakings were a bit afraid, possibly more of the finan- 
cial than the artistic results, of placing this giant company 
upon a program which then, of course, would contain no 
other number. 
eS & 

The dates for the ten subscription concerts of the Phil 
harmonic concerts under Nikisch’s direction are now defi- 
nitely announced. They are October 13 and 27, November 
10, December 1 and 15, January 12 and 26, February 9 and 
23, and March 16. The following novelties are promised: 
Weingartner’s Second Symphony, a symphony by the Rus- 
sian composer Balaieff, Vincent d’Indy’s “Suite Médée,” 
Saint-Saéns’ overture to “Les Barbares” and Sinding’s “Epi- 
sode Chevaleresque.” Of other bigger orchestral works the 
programs will contain Richard Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” 
Liszt’s “Ideals,” Bruckner’s Second Symphony, Tschaikow- 
sky’s first suite, Volkmann’s D minor Serenade with ‘cello 
obligato, Beethoven’s B flat and Ninth symphonies and 
Schumann’s “Manfred” music. Among the soloists so far 
definitely engaged for these concerts are Edyth Walker, the 
young American contralto from the Vienna Court Opera; 


Eugen d’Albert, Ferruccio Busoni, Raoul Pugno and 
Eugéne Ysaye. 
eS €& 
A concert of special interest to Americans will be that 
of the young blind violinist, Edwin Grasse, from New 


York, who on October 4 at the Beethoven Saal will perform, 
with the accompaniment of the Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Violin Concerto in E flat of Mozart, with an original ca- 
denza, a Bach sonata for violin alone, and the Beethoven 
Mr. Grasse now is the happy possessor of a fine 


able to do 


Concerto. 
old Italian instrument, and should therefore be 
himself justice and give an even better account of himself 
than was possible last season. 


= <= 


Lillian Nordica, who arrived at Munich from Switzerland 
Bavarian 
Regent 


22d 


only a few days ago, telegraphs to me from the 

capital that she will the Prince 
Theatre today and on the 27th inst. and Elsa on 
I am sorry that I am unable to travel to Munich to 


sing Isolde at 
the 
inst. 
witness one or the other of our gifted and handsome coun 
trywoman’s Wagner role impersonations. Some American 
admirers of hers now in Berlin, however, will be present 
in Munich next week. 


eS = 


Nahan Franko was a caller at the Berlin office of THE 
Musica Courter last week on his way to Hamburg, where 
on Saturday he will embark for New York on the steamer 
Bluecher. Mr. Franko made good use of the three months 
he spent in Europe, visiting Paris, where he met Saint- 
Saéns, Moszkowski and Massenet. All of 
posers gave him their photographs and autographs. In 
London Mr. Franko spent only a couple of days, the city 
in which he had played for two seasons at the Covent Gar- 
den opera offering no special attractions to him. Thence he 
went to the Rhine, starting from Diisseldorf and going 
upward as far as Mayence and from there to Frankfort, 
where he visited his future the engaged 
Kapellmeister of Grau’s opera, Alfred Hertz. Franko, like 
everybody else who meets this genial master of the baton, 


these com 


chief, newly 


was charmed by his cordiality, unaffectedness, musical! en- 


thusiasm and general amiability. From Frankfort Franko 


went to Carlsbad, where he was the guest of Maurice 
Grau, which means that, of course, he was well enter- 
tained. Thence to Bayreuth, where Mr. Franko witnessed 


one performance of “The Flying Dutchman” and two of 
“Parsifal.” As this was the first time that the American 
musician heard Wagner’s swan song in its completeness, 
and in a representation worthy of its creator, Mr. Franko 
was absolutely overwhelmed with the impressiveness of 
both the work and the performance. He was introduced to 
Siegfried Wagner, who invited him to Villa Wahnfried, 
where Mr. Franko spent a pleasant hour with the son of 
Richard Wagner. Portraits were exchanged as well as 
views on various Wagnerian topics. Dr. Muck and Felix 
Mottl took their young fellow musician in and 
treated him all the more amicably, as they had learned to 


hand 


appreciate his abilities as concertmaster, when they con- 
By way of Nuremberg Mr. Franko re- 
arrangements 


ducted in London 
turned to Berlin, 
with the Concertdirection Wolff to bring over to Germany 


and here made 


American orchestra composed chiefly of 


next spring an 


American born musicians, who would like to see the old 
country and with which he wants to concertize in various 
cities of Germany Mr. Franko 
immediately upon his return to New York will assume the 


Princess Theatre, to be 


for a couple of months 
functions of conductor of the new 
opened by the Schubert Brothers, and later on will resume 
his place as concertmaster and assistant conductor with 
the Grau Opera Company 

Further callers at this office were Mme. Marya Blazeje- 
wicz, of New York, the Polish-American composer-pianist, 
who brought a letter of introduction from one of the most 
charming, refined and amiable singers and vocal teachers 
of the fair sex New York can boast of 

Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, the handsome and stylish wife of 


the great pianist, also called. So did Alma Stencel, with her 


father and two other San Francisco young folks, Miss 
Florence Genevieve Hassell and her brother, Irwin Eveleth 
Hassell, the latter a pupil of Professor Barth, who, the 
pupil, not the professor, will come forward as a pianist in 
public here during the coming season O. F 
GILBERTE’S SONGS ADMIRED. 
COMPOSER of classic and romantic songs of un- 


deniable merit is Hallett Gilberté. Some of his re 
are regarded as distinctly superior 


Charlotte Guyer George, 


cent to 


compositions 
anything he has yet written 
the contralto, who is singing in the Duss concerts at St. 
Nicholas Garden, has sung with success the following of 
“Youth,” “A Mother’s Lullaby,” “Love's 
and MS. songs 


her, and sung ior the first time with Mr. Gilberté at 


Gilberté’s songs: 


Star two which were written expressly 


tour Miss George is to sing his 
the band accompaniment. Sev- 


the During the 


Spanish Serenade,” 


piano 
witl 
eral other singers will use Gilberté’s songs in concerts and 
recitals next season 


Sanders Plays in St. Johnsbury. 


AVOL SANDERS, the New York violinist, and other 

artists will appear at a concert this evening (Wednes 
day, September 3) at the Music Hall in St. Johnsbury, Vt 
As solos Mr. Sanders will play the adagio from Godard’s 
romantic concerto, an arrangement of Wagner’s ‘“Traume” 
and a Hungarian dance by Haesche. He will play concerted 


numbers with other artists. 
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ADA 


Mr. Loudon G. Chariton 


has the honor to announce 


CROSSLE 


the Famous English Contraito, 


FOR FEBRUARY, MARCH 
Oratoriec and Recital engagements new booking. 


AND APRIL ONIY. 
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HIS issue of THE MustcaL CourIer will not 
reach its readers on time because of the Labor 
Day holiday. This falling on one of the principal 
press days not only delayed publication, but forced 
such a disarrangement of the domestic and foreign 
mails as to prevent the printing of some important 
correspondence. It will find a place in the next 
issue. 
HE summer musical season is ended—at least 
the calendar says so. With this week begins 
the fall and winter season, and a busy one it prom- 
ises to be, with grand opera o’ershadowing us all 
like the deadly Upas tree. 


A SINGER, gender feminine, who sang before 
the Sultan of Morocco, was rewarded for her 
warbling by the present of a white stallion. It is 
very certain that such a souvenir must be an ele- 
phant on one’s hands, even though it be a horse in 
the first place. The moral is obvious. 
J F. R. in a recent issue of the London Saturday 
¢ Review concludes that America is, after a.l, 
not yet a civilized land. He means musically, of 
course. England then must be, by the same order 
of reasoning. That is the reason why the Newman 
symphony concerts recently failed in London, and 
that is why the English still worship Mendelssohn 
and indulge in those monster musical circuses 
called Handel festivals. Poor America has only the 
Boston, the Chicago, the Pittsburg, the Philadel- 
phia and the Cincinnati permanent orchestras; not 
to mention our own local Philharmonic Society, 
which can play the boots off the organization of the 
same name in London. An ye will boast! Rubin- 
stein and his fatal percentage of two among the in- 
numerable unmusical still hold good for England. 
In addition, the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
the virtuoso band of the world. 


PECULIAR effect is produced in looking 
over the list of vocalists that are engaged for 

the Norwich Festival in England, which is to take 
place in October, the 21st to the 26th. We have 
secured the full list of the artists that are to appear 
at this festival and the names are all English; that 
is to say, the people are all English people. There 
are fourteen names in this list and thirteen of them 
are English names, English natives, or natives of 
Great Britain, and the fourteenth name is Blauvelt, 
an American singer. Now, in this country if such 
a festival were to be given, instead of having thir- 
teen Americans in a list of fourteen singers there 
would be one American, probably Blauvelt, and 
thirteen foreigners. That is just the difference be- 
tween the treatment they receive on the other side 
and the treatment they receive here, and yet some 
people claim that that is liberal. It is the most 
narrow minded spirit that can possibly be evoked. 
The only country that is liberal enough to give 
foreigners a share, and a greater share than they 
give to their own people, is the United States. All 
other people stick sternly—all good know nothings 
—to their own people. This is the list of singers 
engaged: 

Albani. 

Miss Agnes Nicholls. 

Miss Kate Moss. 

Margaret Macintyre. 

Clara Butt. 

Kirkby Lunn. 

Marion Brown. 

Ada Crossley. 

Ben Davies. 

William Green. 

Andrew Black. 

Robert Radiord. 

Kennedy Rumford. 

Blauvelt. 


NOTICE. 
saieteteieleliagtiands 
FTER occupying No. 17 Linkstrasse for ten 
years as the Berlin office of THe Musica Covu- 
RIER Otto Floersheim has removed to Hauptstrasse 
20a, which will hereafter be his residence. The re- 
moval is due to the fact that our Berlin representa- 
tive has become a benedict, having on August 30 
married Mrs. Jenny Auguste Horn, of Crefeld, in 
Germany. Mr. and Mrs. Otto Floersheim will be 
pleased to receive callers at their residence after this 
week. 





hd was feared that Hans Richter’s answer to the 

German Emperor’s remark that Wagner was 
“too noisy” might bring the veteran conductor into 
trouble. But when the Emperor heard of it he sim- 
ply said: “This is not a question of /ése-majesté. At 
most it is a question of ear!” So it is. 


| F all the women of the stage, in other callings, 

and in society were as beautiful as the daily pa- 
pers describe them in print the streets of New York 
would present a continuous beauty show. “Beauty,” 
avers One authority, “is in the eye of the gazer,” 
and if this be so many reporters must be farsighted 


com 


PROPOS of English diplomas of music a Brit- 
ish damsel asserted that she was qualified to 
teach, for she could play the piano with crossed 
hands. Good! But some doubting Thomas asked 
her what G double sharp was, and she naively re 
plied that it was not on her piano at all. Such 


frankness in the profession is shocking. 


- 


ME. COSIMA WAGNER and her surround- 
ings intimate that they will hold on to the 
orchestral score, the Partitur as itis called, of ‘Par- 
sifal,” even after 1913, when the copyright expires by 
limitation. 
and highly 
ner is now 


This is a good business proposition 
The late Richard Wag 
known to have been one of the greatest 


commendable. 
composers in the history of music, but he was also 
one of the best business men. Cut of nothing he 
created a princely living for himself and a great 
revenue for his family. An art that does not end in 
money, particularly the musical art without money, 
has very little value in the estimation of musicians 
Let Madame Wagner and her family hold on to the 
score because it will bring business to Bayreuth. 
She would be foolish to give it to the world for one 
second, because the world of music would laugh 
at her. Naturally if THe Musicat Courter had 
possession of the score of ‘“Parsifal” it would give it 
to the world free of charge, but we are in America 
ard not in Germany. Mozart is said to have mem- 
orized the score of a mass that he heard in St. 
Pcter’s when he was eight or nine months old, and 
then went home to the hotel and went upstairs in 
the elevator with his papa and wrote the score 
down; and, in fact, there are some museums which 
show the original nail of Peter’s toe and also frag- 
ments of the cross. Now, if we had a musician in 
America or England (of course, Continental musi- 
cians would not be guilty of such a thing!) who 
could go to the “Parsifal” performance and, after 
hearing it, come out and sketch rapidly on the back 
of a program the skeleton of each act, and then go 
home to the hotel and ride up in the elevator in 
Bayreuth and get the orchestral score down as 
Mozart did in Rome, Madame Wagner would be 
defeated in her commercial proposition. There are 
some musicians in this country who could do it, 
but then they are such ardent Wagnerites that they 
would not be guiltv of it. We have seen some 
scores which we judge were written after the com- 
posers had heard “Parsifal,” but then they are in- 
complete. 
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THE PITTSBURG CASE. 


——_>-—___—_ 


OME time since Tue Musicat Courter replied 
to an article in the Pittsburg Dispatch, one of 
the best edited papers in the list of dailies in this 
country, and one of the few dailies that has had for 
years past a musical critic of ability and judgment on 
its staff. That,in itself, made the statement of the 
Dispatch more valuable for comment, for the music 
articles of the average daily paper whose critics of 
music know as little of the art as they do of rag time 
(for they would not give so much space to rag time 
if they knew anything about it) are hardly worthy 
of consideration. Now, thereupon the Pittsburg 
Dispatch gives us the following article: 


THE COURIER MAKES REPLY. 


In its issue of August 6 that bright publication, THe 
Musica Courter, files a list of exceptions to the remarks 
concerning its policy made in the Dispatch of three weeks 
since 


The exceptions cover a good deal of space. They 


are ingenious; they are verbose. They are all this and 
They certainly do not prove anything. It 
would seem THe Courier covets a discussion when there 
The manner in 
THe Courier treats the subject puts it beyond controversy 


to 


nothing more 


is absolutely nothing to discuss which 


start with. In the language of a lawyer, once well 
known to us all, Tue Courter talked itself out of court 
The Dispatch desires no discussion. Tur Courter has 
This paper merely 
commented upon a fact well known to all people musically 
need not be forth 


undoubtedly the leading musical 


a right to determine its own policy 


inclined for a long time past. It 
here that THe Courter 


set 
journal of this country—has for years studiously refrained 
irom publishing news matter or anything else appertaining 
Not 


reader of Tue Courier but has time and again remarked 


to Pittsburg. rhe fact is well known here one 
the circumstance. 

It seemed queer that a publication so influential, so ably 
conducted, should adopt such a policy, the more so as it 
observed that THe Courter weekly 
minous correspondence from Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Wash 
San Francisco, 
Worcester, Mass., coming in 
regular attention. Many have asked each other the rea 
Some few know—but, that is for THE Courier to 


state if it wants to. 


was carried volu 


soston, Los Angeles, 


little 


ington, Chicago, 


Baltimore—even for 


son 


A month ago THe Musica Courter saw fit to mention 
editorially some of the recent doings of the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra. It has been such a long while since anything of 
the kind has happened that the Dispatch remarked the fact. 
It is to discredit the comment of this paper that Tue Cov- 
RIER begins by quoting the Persian saying: “Never assert 
what you do not know”; then goes on to repeat ancient 
that period when Tue Courier was criticised by 
every and for the animus 
shown in all its references to the Pittsburg Orchestra con- 
certs and other proceedings. Referring particularly to this 
matter THe Courter editor says: 

“The paper (THe Musica Courier) thereupon dropped 


history - 


critic musician in this section 


Pittsburg, its music and its music schemes, and that ended 
Pittsburg as a factor in music as far as the European and 
American worlds of music are concerned.” 

“Now’—in the language of the small boy—“wouldn’t that 
cork you?” If this paragraph does not alone commend 
itself as an absolute admission of the one point contended 
in the Dispatch, it at least has the merit of presenting a 
bit of CourIErR egotism that is simply gorgeous. 

We have been wiped off the map since THe Courier 
dropped us. We have been dead two years without know- 
ing it. The fact is alarming. Somebody should inform Mr 
Frew, Mr. Herbert and Mr. Wilson, lest they do something 
to disturb the corpse. 

Though it is hardly necessary, let me quote again from 
Tue Courter editorial. Referring to the financial showing 
of the orchestra as compared with other cities it says: 
“Let us remove Mr. Carnegie and where will that orchestra 
be?” THe Courier should inform itself as to how much 
Mr. Carnegie has to do with the financial end of the orches- 
tra at the present time. 

Other equally illuminating excerpts from this editorial 
Regarding THe 
Courter’s views concerning music criticism we have noth- 
ing to say. The subject is too big. Besides, THe Courter 


might be used, but they are unnecessary. 


is not recognized as an authority. It has writers who dis- 
course very cleverly on a variety of subjects, including mu- 
sic. Many of its reviews of passing events are read with 
much interest and the ideas expressed are usually com- 
mendable. Opinion has not changed that THe Courter 
is “one of the best.” In an equal degree, however, the 


Dispatch maintains, as it did before, that biased criticism 
Facts remain facts, whether or no 


is no criticism at all. 





editors and orchestra conductors fall out. The reviewer 
who rejects facts because it so happens he does not per- 
sonally approve of their existence cannot be seriously ac- 
cepted as a critic, or even as a judge of what a criticism 
should be like. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch desires no discussion, and 
We will dis- 


cuss nothing, but we will say something, and this is 


we will therefore accede to its wishes. 


not gorgeous egotism in which a paper like this 
would be justified, considering the fact that it cre- 
ates a discussion, despite the desire not to discuss 
on the part of the discusser, but it is a plain fact. 
Those cities the musical life of which is controlled 
by an equipoised management, for in each city on 
earth where music exists for the education of the 
people there are always some individual leaders of 
the social element identified with it—those cities in 
which such management of public musical events is 
equipoised so as to see things in their proper light 
are treated with the necessary consideration by this 
paper in the shape of local correspondence, as fre- 
When a 


placed in such a position, through its management 


quently as the case demands it. city is 
of affairs musical, that this paper cannot, in justice 
to itself, expend its time, or its money, or its ener- 
gies in behalf of that city’s music, the paper neces- 
sarily must cease, so far as that particular city is 
concerned. 


PLAIN Facts 


Certain persons connected with music in the city 
of Pittsburg have denounced the methods of this 
paper and impugned them because its criticism did 
We could not place ourselves in a 
Criti- 


not suit them 
position of co-operation with local criticism. 
cism is the spontaneous outburst of intellectual 
judgment; it is not a subject of diplomacy; it is not 
a subject of debate with those persons that are to 
be criticised; it is not a subject of arrangement. 
This criticism in THE MusicaL Courter became 


distasteful to the persons criticised, who, on ac- 
count of the universal favorable criticism they 
received in Pittsburg, evidently acquired a false 


conception of their own importance, and the result 
was that they traduced the editor, traduced the 
staff, traduced the paper and traduced everything 
There was, therefore, 
We did 


not care to have contention and strife and those 


that was associated with it. 
nothing else to do but to drop Pittsburg. 


ignoble episodes of journalistic vicissitudes, so, like 
Pittsburg, 
and as we stated originally and as the Dispatch 
to feel a little at, 
dropped from the musical map. 
from the Dispatch illustrates it. 


philosophers, we quietly retired from 


seems alarmed Pittsburg was 


The above article 


Now, we want to get Pittsburg back on the map 
because if THE MusicaL Courier, which is the 
largest publication on music on the globe and 
which circulates all over America and Europe and 
in other countries and is read by the whole musical 
life of the world-—if this paper ignores Pittsburg in 
its columns the city is off the map, musically speak- 
ing. 
ally, will only be known to the local circumference 


Whatever they may do in Pittsburg, music- 


and cannot radiate, as it were, out into the world, 
because the Pittsburg daily papers, like all other 
local papers, are intended for the locality in which 
they are published, and are certainly not read by the 
musicians of the world as this paper is. 

Those 
interested in Pittsburg must reach the same con- 


Now, how is Pittsburg to be reinstated? 


clusion that others have long since reached, and 
that is, that the musical criticism of this paper is 
based upon justice and a desire to elevate musical 
tone and to do something to make music more 
formidable as a factor of life than it has ever been. 
When they recognize this THE Musica Courier 
will have a correspondent in Pittsburg, who will try 
to tell of the events there in a clear and lucid and just 
manner so that the world may know of them. That 
will put Pittsburg back on the map. It is a great 
place; it is a wonderful community, active and in- 


telligent and artistic in its efforts, with a natural 
striving for bigher ideals, the results of which ar 


cropping to the surface constantly. For anyone to 


go up on the hills overlooking Pittsburg and lool 


down into the seething mass, as it is called in the 
daily papers, of humanity and observe the enor 


mous industrial ferment and what it all means in 
the present and future, is like a dream of—hell, 


particularly at night, which is the best and greates 


tribute that can be paid to the town 

There is no place where music can do better in 
this country than in that very Pittsburg environ 
ment, and we verily believe that the people are anx 


ious for it. But they must not reach the conclusion 


that their orchestra is the best one in the world be 
cause it is in Pittsburg, and that their leaders ar« 
the best ones in the world because they are in Pitts 
burg, although even temporarily in Pittsburg, and 


they must not believe that their singing teachers are 


the best in the world because they are in Pittsburg 


or that their instrumentalists are the greatest in the 


world because they are in Pittsburg That is the 
great mistake that New York is making and that 
other towns are making, such as Batavia, Akron 
Kalamazoo, Escanabia and Ping Pong, Utah In 


each of those great seething masses of humanity 
there is a spirit prevailing that the town is the great 
est on earth and that the musicians are the greatest 
on earth, and everything else is the greatest. It is 


} 


a commendable spirit, and there is a competitive el 


ment in it that leads us on to an activity that other 
wise might not be formulated, but it is not art, and 


certainly it is not music. If a correspondent is ap 


pointed in Pittsburg (and we are pre] 


the 


ared to receive 


names and applications ) people of Pittsburg 


must be satisfied with what they are then getting 
even if it does not disclose the fact that the musical 
life of Pittsburg is the greatest on earth. There are 
still left such towns as Oshkosh, Pasamaquody and 


the extensive Manitoba, each of which have claims 


to musical prominence which, while not as tormid 


able as those of Pittsburg, are still of such cons 


quence as to occupy occasional attention 


Pittsburg and other towns realize that there is some 


thing to learn in music, and that it is not all known 
by any means, they will be on the level with TH 
Musica. Courter, which is merely trying to know 


something, and in that effort finds « 
isfaction, especially as it knows that it does not know 
it all; but it does know something 
music journalism and everyday journalism, and the 
Pittsburg Dispatch, one I 
lished, should help this paper and 


I the finest papers pub 


forts to do something for the caus« of 
Pittsburg instead of attempting to make 


believe it is on the music map when it is not 





EONARD LIEBLING, formerly attached to 
the staff of THe Musica Cot 


lin office, and who has written fo 


RIER at its Bet 
CHE Musical 
CouRIER for a number of years past, has arrived 


in Chicago, whence he will hereafter send the mu 
sic criticisms and lett 


MUSIC IN THE 
GREAT WEST. 


correspondence as 
from other Western 

Mr 
and as his own 


work will be his most eloquent endorsement the 


points 
he may visit Liebling 


is especially qualified for the place, 


readers of this paper must await his letters 
The great West is full of music, full of musica 
institutions, and all over it are distributed manu 


facturers of musical instruments of all kinds Th 


great West is visited by the artists that come overt 


here. The American artist has a better oppor 
tunity for exploitation throughout the great Wes 
because it has not yet been affected by the toadyism 
that infects many of the Eastern cities. The peo 
ple of the great West are today the real embodi 
ment of the true American spirit, working for the 
manifestation of American art in all directions, and 
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without foreign influences, for the West is liberal 
in spirit and very comprehensive in its attitude. 
The great West is in a free condition to accept or 
to reject music as it wishes, on justifiable grounds 
of intelligence and a desire for progress. 

Furthermore, the great West has its orchestras, 
such as New York, for instance, does not possess, 
as well as its conductors, and we refer to Theodore 
Thomas and his band of players; and, furthermore, 
the West has another important permanent orches- 
tra under the distinguished leadership of that Amer- 
ican musician and conductor, Frank Van der 
Stucken, of Cincinnati, and so the West has some 
things that the East, and New York in particular, 
might be very glad to possess, but New York pre- 
fers the gaudy and shabby and transparent operatic 
festival each season, not because it is musical, but 
because it is a fashionable function, a function which 
the West has no time to follow, as it is sincere and 
earnest in its desire to cultivate itself, and culture 
can only come through the permanent orchestra 
and its immediate associations, such as chamber 
music and the teaching of the members of the or- 
chestra in the communities in which they live. 

Mr. Liebling, therefore, has the opportunity to 
see music develop in a spirit of youthful activity 
nurtured by a natural ambition to hear and to learn, 
as no other music critic and writer of the present 
day can find similarly developing with similar op- 
portunities to discuss it. Having been in Berlin for 
some time and having been in the cities of the Old 
World, and having lived in New York, he can at 
once distinguish the difference between this activity 
and the aspects of musical life in Europe and here, 
and he will no doubt give us some illustrations of 
these differences in the letters that he will send on. 
However, time will tell how he will exhibit the im 
pressions his surroundings make upon him. He is 
himself an American and he understands the situa- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. We take pleas 
ure in introducing him to the musical people of 
the great West and expect them to take care of 
him, and they will. 


ie former days when the music critic of a daily 
paper had the disposition to discuss such affairs 

as music in the editorial room he would probably 
say to the editor: “Well, | think after having heard 
Mr. Paderewski that he has a remarkably gifted 
pianistic talent and is a man of 

CRITICS AS 


ARTISTS. 


extraordinary gifts, with person- 
ality and magnetism and author- 
ity which is a piedge of knowl- 
edge”; but nowadays it is Mr. Paderewski who says 
to the proprietor of the daily paper: “I think your 
critic, Mr. B 
long as you ask me whether I consider his crit- 


s 


is a very gifted man, and really 
as 
icisms up to the standard of others that I may occa- 
sionally look at in Europe, I can say to you that, if I 
were in your place, | would continue to reserve him 
for work on my paper.” 

Chat is the reverse condition of affairs that has 
been introduced into this country by the critics of 
the daily press. They have made these personalities 
in music so very powerful by their constant tribute 
to the personal whims and foibles and fancies and 
acts and actions that the person has become more 
important than music—the person who plays or 
sings. ‘The fact is that, to a great extent—happily 
not in all cases, but to a great extent—if the artists 


who come over here from Europe desire to do so 


hey can secure the dismissal of nearly any critic 
on every daily paper in this country, particularly if a 
critic shows any evidences at all of self reliant or 
pernicious activity, generally represented by a crit- 
icism that does not suit the subject discussed. 
There are happily exceptions; that is to say, 
there are some critics of daily papers that are thor 
oughly identified with those institutions, and that 
cannot be removed from their places through such 
influence; but the most of them are dependent upon 


the goodwill of the artists instead of the artists 
being dependent upon the indifference of the critic, 
that is to say, the personal indifference of the critic, 
who should always look upon the artist merely as 
the machine through’ which a musical composition is 
performed, for that is all he is. Reproductive mu- 
sical capacity is merely the development of technic, 
and then someone appears who contro:s that technic 
to such an extent as to give to the work the true 
force and meaning of the composition, but there are 
very few persons of that kind. Most players and 
most singers are machinelike, machinelike in their 
work, and machinelike in their method of thought, 
and machinelike in exhibiting those things before 
the public, and what they do as to the character of 
the machine. They grind out notes very much like 
musical machines. These people, and those of late 
years in particular, who, by reason of foreign origin, 
have been elevated into a prominent position through 
daily criticisms in the daily papers, have lost all sig- 
nificance of their own careers and look upon them- 
selves as constituting the music instead of realizing 
that, under all circumstances, they are not the music 
at all, and that, under the best circumstances, they 
are only musical if they make music. 

Their personalities have, therefore, been made so 
great in the eyes of the proprietor of the news- 
paper (who generally knows nothing whatever of 
the musical art) that he accepts them ex cathedra 
as the oracles of the value of criticism, and that is 
the fault of the present method of criticism. <A 
managing editor, or general editor, or city editor— 
whatever he may be—of a daily paper, to whom 
rag time is a solace, and to whom a symphony wou'd 
be a dreary and funereal thing, is flattered by re- 
ceiving a note from such a musician or reproduc- 
tive artist, as he is called, and would consider his 
selection of a music critic as indorsed, provided 
such an artist, who was only made personally im- 
portant through the music critic, indorses the music 
critic’s point of view. It is a strange state of af- 
fairs, the manner in which the music critic has 
handled music criticism. We think it a pretty good 
scheme nowadays to put an end to these personal 
laudations and descriptions of personal mannerisms 
and ever lengthy reviews of the acts of the persons 
on the stage. 

Suppose critics who were able to do so take up 
music this fall, say something about the works per- 
formed, say something about the composers, say 
something about the meaning and significance of 
the compositions, say a little about what should 
have been done instead of what was done! What 
is the use of describing these people constantly, tell- 
ing us what they are doing.on the stage, and all 
about their deceptions and misconceptions and con- 
ceptions? The world at large is full enough as it 
is of the narrow and small personal question—di- 
vorces and scandals and combinations and kidnap- 
ping and embellishments and automobile accidents 
and trolley car slaughters and mining troubles and 
trust decisions, gossip, hotel platitudes and summer 
resort trifles magnified—yachting and_ sporting 
items, descriptions of leaders in sport, with the 
biographies of golf girls, and the pictures of prize 
fighters, personal appearances of society débutantes, 
and the full list of wedding presents, and descrip- 
tions of the rooms and houses of wealthy people 
and of poor people—all these matters are occupy- 
ing the papers sufficiently to make the personal 
question a little nauseating. The musical critic can 
help us at any time by simply paying attention to 
music, and letting the other sections of the paper 
give us these doses of personalities. 

That will make music criticism more valuable 
because it reduces the value of the person dis- 
cussed and increases the value of the person who is 
discussing. That is what we want in all kinds of 
criticism. Books on criticism—Matthew Arnold, 
Saint-Beuve, Taine, Pater, all those men—-and the 
old English essayists become recognized because 
they treated their subjects in the abstract. Their 


criticisms are interesting because they apply to all 
times—to all time and periods, because they were 
the particulars that were drawn out of the generali- 
ties. That is what the critic of today could do so 
as to make himself a very valuable member of the 
community; that he is the one who has the true 
appreciation of the art, and that in this appreciation 
he is, in nine out of ten cases, more of an artist 
than the person who is so extensively advertised 
as an artist. 

Our critics should all be known; their names 
should be signed; their personal estate made useful 
to themselves and to their families; their incomes 
should be increased; their means of appearing be- 
fore the community in the proper sense should be 
broadened, and the people of the different cities 
should look upon them as men of wise and vast 
influence, and promoters of character. They should 
not be deiegated to write musical criticism when- 
ever they have calls for it. They should not re- 
ceive small salaries that compel them to take out- 
side work in order to sustain themselves. They 
shouid be made independent through the impor- 
tance of their place, and that place could be made 
important if they insist upon making it so by 
eschewing in the future this constant application of 
their intelligence to the exploitation of the individ- 
ual artists; their time should be given to the art 
itself of which they are students and in which their 
mastery will impress itself through their pen upon 
the public. 


BUSY musical season is predicted for Brook- 
A lyn. Individual societies, independent of the 
Brooklyn Institute, had plans laid early in the sum- 
mer for concerts. The most important of these will 
be the three days’ festival during Thanksgiving by 
the Arion Singing Society. The Boston Symphony 
concerts in Brooklyn will again be given under the 
joint auspices of the Brooklyn Institute and the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. In the meantime 
musical people in the borough will renew their 
hopes for a music hall and pray that a musical 
Carnegie or Morgan will give a million or more 
for this purpose. But Brooklyn music lovers and 
philanthropists should ever be mindful of the fact 
that within the limits of Brooklyn reside one hun- 
dred odd reputed millionaires. A wealthy and pop- 
ulous community like that across the bridge should 
be above the small and unpatriotic principle of look- 
ing to outside assistance to further art, science and 
education. 


 spgpeccennes who is said to have his eye on the per- 

manent position as conductor of the Sistine 
Choir, is contemplating the removal of the high 
voiced male singers; he wishes to replace them by 
school children with naturally, not artificially, high 
voices. Mais, mon Dieu! What is to become of 


those famous Sistine Sisters? 


N English workhouse advertises for a man who 

can teach the children, play the chapel organ 

and milk the cows. He would have to be ambi- 
dextrous, would he not? 





MAIL FOR ARTISTS. 
F ETTERS addressed to the following are at THE Mu- 


SICAL COURIER office. Please remit postage and ad- 
dresses, and the letters will be forwarded: 
Mrs, Julie L. Wyman, 
Miss Leontine Gaertner, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Arnold, 
R. Paul, 
Thomas Meux, 
Mrs. T, B. Hyndman, 
Walderman Lind, 
Mme. Vesta Dodge Hartzel, 
Aristide Franceschetti, 
Miss Lulu M. Genet. 
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Behold an endless evening over land 

That lapped in vast vales rises up afar 
Into the 
With silence, so miraculously clear 
of distant 


1 


frozen mountains; evening brimmed 


stone 


foot 


That.crevices in peaks 
And rust red boughs of c« 

Of those remote and voicel 
Which down the black steeps of lone gi 


ars, at the 
ss waterfalls 
rges plunge 
Are shaped distinct unto the wondering eye; 


Yet the mind, seeing, notes not how ’tis fair, 
tut throned in languor has already summed 
All the vain journey thither. Not a sound 
Near by; no motion lifts a single leaf 

Nor stirs one cold stalk of the sappy spurge 


And powdery hemlock, nor ’mid clustered reeds 


The peeping heads of certain dim blue flowers 
Mirrored in water idle as themselves 
And she that sits upon the bank, whose head 


Droops toward her shoulder, whose ful! lips are closed, 


And whose wide eyes seem vacant, yet contain 
Profound remembrance sunken like a wreck 
Beneath gray seas, is she of this entranced 


And glimmering land the sole inhabitant? 


LAwreENCE Binyon, in Saturday Review 
ATURALLY we were all interested in Mr. 


Blumenberg’s editorial on the theme of hero 
worshipping among music critics. It almost seems 
paradoxical to accuse the tribe of anything half so 
human, so pleasing. The average conception of a 
music critic paints an unflattering enough portrait; 
a savage cynic given over to bribes and hard drink; 
a man of moods stomachic, and more irritable than 
genius itself. To be told, then, by the editor in 
chief of THE Musicat Courter that we are rather 
sentimental than otherwise is refreshing. It is an 
old well threshed out story this, and one that never 
will be settled: The attitude of the to the 


artist or, if you prefer, the tyrant to his victim 


critic 


How far should a critic go in his intimacies artistic? 


PS 


— 


rs 
When a 
lot of good fellows meet and agree to drop shop 


talk where is the harm? Aye, but do they drop the 


IT am sure I don’t know and care less. 


shop? Fancy a group of young girls on a summer 
hotel piazza talking Nietzsche, or Browning, or of 
the Differential Calculus, and then expect music 
critics and musicians to mingle without touching 
Why, hang it 
all, that’s where our fun comes in, and not in scari- 
I have seen William James Henderson 
put aside his poisoned poniard and talk lung and 
larynx with a singer he had slaughtered the night 
before. And I once made desperate love to a 
pianist whose touch was as gentle as the milkman’s 
knock in the morn. The worst of it all is that I 
had said so—and then tried to line her cloud with 
silver. 

The next step, the hero worship, is an easy one; 
all of us sooner or later succumb. Nature swings 
pendulum-wise, so, after much wearisome fault find- 
ing, when we hear singers and plavers who know 
their art the consequence is inevitable—we become 
hero worshippers for the nonce, and let me remind 
my editor that once I had to hold him down in his 
seat when d’Albert played Beethoven, Joseffy Cho- 
pin, and when Lili Lehmann—don’t smile—sang 
her once glorious best. So enthusiasm is not an 
undesirable quality in a critic. 

<< 

And we outgrow our early loves—that is, all 

but Henry Finck. He is still loyal to the manes of 


on the fascinating, explosive topic! 


fication. 


et 
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Wagner and he seldom writes a general article 
without the names of Grieg, MacDowell, Paderew 
[ envy such fidelity in a world of 

If I could capture the first care- 


ski occurring. 

fleeting change. 
less rapture of my Paderewski worship I would be 
a happy man. He stil! plays adorably—at times; 
but he has grown tired of a ten years’ old program 
and so have I. Don’t rob us of our enthusiasms, 


Mr. Blumenberg; they are the only joy in the gray 


life of the despised critic, the man who is always in 


the wrong even when he is in the right—if you will 


pardon Celtic logic. In the abstract I agree with 
them that believe critic and artist should never 
meet, for it is dangerous; genius is infectious. But 
as most critics are musicians in embryo—even 
compositore mancato, as Mascagni called one—the 


temptation to discuss a mutual passion is well nigh 


] do not hesitate to say 


unavoidable. lor my part 
that my best friends are in the profession, that the 
little 1 know 


learned 


-and God knows it shrinks yearly !—I 


in my commerce with artists. They are 


all, or nearly all, ungrateful; that is to be expected 


but the pleasure I have had in listening to Pach 


mann is not vitiated by the fact that I know he 


sticks out his tongue when my name is mentioned, 
or that a prominent soprano told a friend that what 
fill THE Mv- 


1 
I 
i 


I didn’t know about the voice would 


SICAL COURIER. Two issues, my dear, or three, 


yet when Bella Melinda sings I yield the tribute of 
Put 


tears, as they say in Elizabethan comedies 


tut, we all of us live and learn, and I fairly gulp 


down instruction when someone pitches into me 


Here is my old contention again, that our enemies 


nd I most admire my dearest 


wit! 


are our best friends 


foe every time she puts on a becoming hat a 


pretty scowl underneath its brim! 
Gt eet 


To resume: Hero worship being an unescapabl 


behooves us 


to inquire into 


Ni 


be objective criti 


ng critics it 


malady ar 


the question of so-called objective criticism yw, 


] 
i 


there never was and never wil 


cism; in all good criticism the personal equation 


counts, else—a dull recording of externals. I don’t 
mean to assert that my liver and soul should be ex 
ploited in a study of Richard Strauss, but I do in- 
sist that 


by knowledge, experience, the critic can only tell 


oh, tiresome repetition!—that backed up 


how a musical composition affects him. He may 
use the vernacular we of the editorial, but a man is 
back of that we, a man full of prejudice, culture and 
a certain temperamental bias—granting that he has 
temperament; for a critic without temperament is 
like an egg without salt. 


include every school, every personal! style in art. I 


My personal predilections 


love Beethoven; I can listen to Offenbach with joy; 
I worship Chopin; yet Brahms makes a noble im 
pression. Grieg has an exotic harmonic charm, 
while Bach is the touchstone of my dail 


Why not? If 


Liszt, abhor César Franck and give Richard Strauss 


y devotion. 


my less fortunate brethren loathe 


sad names I 
licity; yet I 
siasm, of this spreading thin the butter of eclecticism 


can only sigh over their lack of catho- 
am aware of this diffusion of enthu- 
over the bread of art. One is given over to sudden 
and heated manias during which you call dear 
friends of dead aunts vivid things. 
to his taste. 
neither will the Dean Krehbiel. 
Beethoven. 


No, every man 
John Runciman won't have Strauss, 
30th men revere 
Eight years ago the Dean would place 
his cool, paternal palm on my throbbing brow, ad- 
monishing me to avoid sunstroke when Paderewski 
played. He also said things to the same effect in 
the Tribune. And then— 

And then he caught the fever and “Manru” was 
What does this prove! Noth- 
ing, except that I was lucky enough to convalesce 
But if 
Ignace Jan writes a second opera of real music I'll 


a wonderful opera! 
earlier and so escape the Polish contagion. 


be the first man to throw my tile in the air, ex 
claiming triumphantly, “Ecce Homo!” At present 


writing, however, it seems as though my hat would 





stay on my skull. As for Brother Finck, I can 


only marvel at his endurance. His very soul must 


be pitted like smallpox with his various enthusi 


and he never calls in the doctor. He is the 


asmis; 
Christian Scientist of music critics. 
to show the variety i 
and the hopelessness of imagining that there 


I instance t names 


taste 
is or ever can be an objective standard in music 


There are only two kinds of music, good 


criticism 


music and bad, and I am not quite sure if 


Of good music there 


the most unoriginal 


rmula could not be halved. 


is endless variety Dvorak, 


remarkable composer I can recall, paints lovely or- 


chestral canvases; he is a colorist. Brahms might 


vive to 


Henry Finck a new sensation if he would 


ng at the same 


1e all that the Wagnerian camp said of the Ham- 


, } ‘ hic murcie 
Oo tO His music 


once, forgettin 


burg composer; forgetting Hanslick’s futile praise, 
forgetting the titles symphony, quartet, sonata He 
might—and thisisan hypothetical proposition—hear 


the music of a Brahms, of whose existence he never 


suspected ; 


a Brahms who is a rank romantic, who 
who is as sentimen- 


What 
gentle 


ls form to suit his fantasy, 


as Schumann, as poetic as Chopin! 


sentimental! Bless your soul, 


he 


sentiment of South Germany 


Brahms 
h the dear old Sunday morn 
“Wie schoen ist 


reader, is lush wit 


ing 
heut’’—and in his symphonies one happens across 
glow 


passages as fragrant and g ing as a hedge rose. 


But he is for this generation the “successor to Bee 

oven,” the formalist, the ascetic ad nauseam 
Schumann is to blame for much of this, and it will 
take two decades more for these false estimates to 


wear off and give us the real Brahms. Liszt was 


clever and far seeing when he claimed Brahms as 


yrother to Chopin, after playing the E flat minor 


Scherzo, op. 4. Ca sent de roma 
eS 

avoid the appearance of special pleading | 
conclude by saying that music criticism is in its 
nfan that the synthetic criticism, i. e., knowl 
edge, experience and strong individuality, is the 
ly form that approximates perfection; that en 
isiasm is not only desirable but necessary, and as 


Moore declares, instancing Saint-Beuve’s 


appreciate Balzac, that a critic will be 


membered for his blindness, not for what he has 


seen, his omissions, not his commissions. Schu 
mann versus Wagner is a lamentable example. And 
all this does not militate against the general truths 
of Mr. Blumenberg’s editorial 
ft 
In the Temps Charles Landelle, in an interview 
with Adolphe Brisson, records the interesting de 
tails of an excursion once undertaken by Gautier 
Gérard de Nerval and Alfred de Musset. De Mus 
set was then already bordering on the melancholy 


it was thought that Gautier’s merriment 
M. Landelle 


mal banquet awaited the trio 


state, and 
would cheer | continues 


At 


Thackeray, Dickens and several members of the 


1m 


London a f 


British press had determined to fete their brethren 
Gauthier hated this sort 


was no less indisposed 


from beyond the Channel 
1 de Nerval 


to it; but they had to be resigned and all three ap- 


of solemnity anc 


peared in evening dress; Théo having pledged his 
fez for a top hat, and Gérard having somewhere 
run down a dress coat and a white waistcoat 

They appeared at the club where literary London 
was assembled, and there the ill nature of Gautier 


vanished. From the soup and the first glass of 
champagne his tongue was untied. He talked 
upon one subject or ten at a time; he was applauded 
and that intoxicated him He mocked, argued, 
ested In raillery he shone more clever than 
Thackeray, more vivacious than Dickens The 
dinner ended pyrotechnically. 

Naturally Gautier had given no thought for the 
morrow; at the height of the merriment, at 2 
o’clock in the morning he started back to his 
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In the cab he smote his brow despairingly: 
Girardin counts on it without fail, 


hotel. 


“My feuilleton! 

for to-day.” 
“To the great Gautier nothing is impossible,” in- 

sinuated his companions politely. 

my friends. When I spend my- 


All my mental fire. is 


“You are wrong, 
self in talk, I 
burned down.” 

He was scarcely in his room before he fell upon 
his bed and slept heavily. Gérard de Nerval lit the 
lamp, and seizing the pen set himself to writing 
sheet finally signing them 

Gautier. By the feuilleton was 
and Girardin had no reason to complain 


can’t write. 


feverishly after sheet, 


rhéophile dawn 
complete, 
of it. 

J & 

London musical journals are discussing a dozen 
letters which have recently been placed at the dis- 
posal of J. S. Shedlock by several heirs of Clementi. 
The letters were addressed by Clementi to his part- 


ner, F. W. Collard, during the years 1803-9, and 
refer in part to Clementi’s dealings as a publisher 
with Beethoven. The most interesting one has 


been transcribed as follows: 

“By a little management, and without committing 
myself, I have at last made a complete conquest of 
the haughty beauty, Beethoven; who first began at 
public places to grin and coquet with me, which, of 
[ took care not to discourage; then slid into 
till meeting him by chance one day in 
I have not 


course, 
familiar chat, 
the street-—Where do you lodge? 
seen you this Jong while!—Upon which I gave him 
my address. Two days after I find on my table his 
card, brought by himself, from the maid’s descrip- 
tion of his lovely This will do, thought I. 
Three days after that, he calls again and finds me at 
Conceive then the mutual extasy of such a 


says he; 


form. 


home. 
meeting! I took pretty good care to improve it to 


our house’s advantage, therefore as soon as decency 


praising handsomely some 
Are you engaged with any 
publisher in London ?—No, says he.—Suppose then, 
With all my What 
I'll bring you a list.—TIn short, I 
agreed with him to take in MS. three Quartetts, a 
symphony, Concerto for the 
which is beautiful, and which, at my request, he will 


would allow, after very 


of his compositions— 


you prefer me? heart—Done— 


have you ready? 


erture, a violin, 


an OF 


idapt for the pianoforte with and without additional 


keys; and a concerto for the Pianoforte; for all 
which we are to pay him two hundred pounds ster- 
ling. The property, however, is only for the Brit- 
ish Dominions. Today sets off a Courier for Lon- 


don thro’ Prussia, and he will bring over to you 2 or 
mentioned Remember that the 
he will adapt himself and send it as 

The Quartets, &c., you may get 
Cramer or some other very clever fellow to adapt 


articles. 


> 


3 f the 
Violin concerto 


soon as he can. 


for the P-forte. The Symphony and the Overture 
ire wonderfully fine, so that I think I have made a 
very good bargain. What do you think?—I have 
likewise engaged him to compose 2 sonatas and a 


1 
‘al 


the P-forte, which he is to deliver to 
sixty pounds sterling (mind I have 
Pound In short he has 


as not 
‘at with no one but me for the British 


itasia for 
our house for 
treated for Guineas ). 
promised to tre 
Dominions.” 
lhe above mentioned compositions are none others 
than the three famous Rassoumoffsky Quartets, the 


Fourth Svmphony and the Violin Concerto. 


SHS <= 


\ writer in the Athenaeum relates that Beethoven 
to make Clementi’s acquaintance directly he 


Vienna; but that his 


\ ished 


heard that the latter was in 


brothers dissuaded him. 








There seems to have been some misunderstanding 
following the above bargain, for two years later 
Clementi writes protestingly to Collard: 

“A most SHABBY figure you have made me cut 
in this affair!—and with one of the frst composers 
of the day! You certainly might have found means 
in the course of two years and a half to have satis- 
fied his demands! Consider the consequences of 
such a conduct! Don’t lose a moment, then pray, 
and send me word what you have received from him 
that I may settle with him.” 
eS <= 


Poor Beethoven. He was probably trying only 
to be pleasant when Clementi thought he was 
coquetting with him; and what the publisher in- 
terpreted as a “grin” might have been the daintiest 
smile Ludwig could command! 

But the figures stated prove that Beethoven 
knew how to drive a pretty neat bargain after all; 
many a modern composer would sell out for much 
less today. And it must be borne in mind that in 
1807 audiences were not fighting their way into 
concert rooms to hear Beethoven’s music. In fact 
they have not acquired this habit even up to the 
present. 

 € 

Did you ever know that the French Revolution 
had stirred Liszt to music? Well, to be very hon- 
est, neither did I until recently when I discovered 
that he had written a “Symphony révolutionaire” in 
1830. This work never had a hearing; but a quar- 
ter of a century later Liszt had the courage to rush 
into print with his symphonic poems and amputated 
the first part of the “Revolutionary Symphony.” 
This member he then revised and revamped and let 
it appear as ‘“‘Héroide funébre’”—Heldenklage.” So 
allowing for the irregularity of its coming into the 
world, this symphonic poem is probably the first 
in order of conception of them all. 

se <= 


Liszt has made this his apotheosis of sorrow. 
His own words are the best introduction: 
“As waves that bank a tide against the coast of 


) Things appear and thei 
* * * 


centuries, as in a dream, s¢ 
disappear, ever changing in their aspect. 
Against this perpetual change of object and im- 
pression there are a few exceptions that by nature 
are immutable. First Sorrow, 
whose gloomy presence always induces the same 
forces us to bow acknowledgment to its 


among these is 
shudder, 
might; attracts our sympathy even while it fils us 
with fear, but always stirs us, be it for the cause of 
the good or the bad, victor or the defeated one, the 
mighty or the weakling. In whatever heart, 
whatever ground it spreads its poisoning vegeta- 


on 


tion, whenceever it derives and whatever its or- 
as soon as it faces us in all its might we con- 


Among 


igin: 
cede its power and are reverent. 
men everything else is subject to change—usage 
laws and ideas—but Sorrow remains 


* 7 *K 


and culture, 
the same as it was at the beginning of all things. 
Kingdoms crumble; civilizations pale; science con- 
quers new worlds; the spirit of man grows more 
intense—but the intensity of Sorrow does not grow 
nor is its power diminished—nothing serves to 
nothing mellows its 


dim; 
curtail its right of precedence, 
unappealable decree. 

“The tears it produces are always the same burn- 
ing wet; its sobbing modulates always in the same 
heartrending tones; with unchangeable monotony 
its despair spreads. * * * If I have succeeded 
in translating some of its accents into tone; of hint- 
ing at the devastation with which it surrounds ruin; 
of lending | a | voice to the silence which succeeds 


NOTICE. 
Stustetens anid poeple tntepested tn . 


1 affairs who 
are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 





office, and it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
generally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 
it, or redirected, as requested. 


calamities; of continuing the shriek of dismay which 
sounds at incidents of fright—if I have seen and 
comprehended these scenes—then this picture will 
be found to be a truthful one always and every- 
where.” 
fe 

To express this Liszt has chosen thematic ma- 
terial that is for the most part concise, but pregnant 
Much of this groundwork he took 
literally froin the early “Revolutionary Symphony,” 
and as it was written in 1830 proves how soon the 
cub began to grow lion’s ciaws. 

The “Hé:oide funébte,” the eighth of Liszt’s Sym- 
phonic Poems begins grewsome enough, A hol- 
low roll of the drum, punctuated by sombre dots of 


with emotion. 


tympani and large drum, creates atmosphere imme- 
diately. It suggests the moment before some blood- 
curdling event; and soon the storm of sound is un- 
the Sorrow is abroad. 

as an introduction to a magnifi- 
wretchedness of 


leashed; 
This only serves 


cent funeral march in which the 


desolation is echoed. In the trio there is some 


slender consolation, since here sorrow turns to 


sympathy and the melody is sentimentally beauti- 
ful. 
this grief has been called into existence for a pur- 


A fanfare of victory seems to indicate that all 


pose, and Liszt reads logic into the work by letting 


the victorious burst crown the moment, silencing 
grief. 
cs ee 
Sorrow breaks forth anew—it was only for- 
gotten, not atoned for by the sounds of victory. So 


the two emotions charge each other and bring con- 
trast of moods in their alternation. The final out- 
come may be guessed from Listz’s words. Sorrow 
triumphs and the work concludes most pessimistic- 


ally. 


SUCCESSFUL DEBUT IN OPERA BY 

A YOUNG AMERICAN ARTIST. 
débuts in Italy are events of such con 
but languid 


wondered at, as the 


UCCESSFUL 
mon occurrence nowadays that they excite 
This is to be peculiar 
Italian managers in led 
are pretty well exploited by this time. It 1» 


interest, not 


methods of manipulating so-c 
“successes” 
cheering to record, 
won was a clean and honorable one, 
B. Challis studied for four 
of the American ( 
Italy, 
After.a 


however, that in this case the success 
as the young man had 
neither money nor friends. H 
years under Karleton Hackeit. 
tory of Chicago, then set out 
the first week of last November 

;reliminary work he was put at once 
himself on eight during the 
Some time ago he was offered and accepted an en 
Monza, 


merit, 


conserva 
arriving at Milan 
weeks of 


pre 


for 
few 
into repertory, 
paring operas winter and 
spring. 
gagement for his first appearance in opera, at 
Milan. This engagement entirely on 
considering that the principal soprano and the tenor, both 
Italians, were protested and substituted after the first per 
Mr. Challis’ work must have been of the highest 
and his curtain calls genuine ones. The 
was “Poliuto,” by Donizetti, 

Mr. Challis is a young man of fine 
student at the University of Chicago, and the possessor of 
His future career will be watched 


near 


rested and, 


formance, 
character opera 


attainments, a former 
an excellent baritone. 
with much interest by his friends in both the conservatory 
and university. 








Minnie Tracey. 
INNIE TRACEY, who is at present in Germany, 
where she will during the winter appear in opera, 
is engaged for a series of concerts in Sweden and Den- 
mark during September, October and November. 
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“HEROES AND CRITICS.” 
Dr. Hanchett’s Commenis, 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


HE editorial on “Heroes and Critics,” in your issv« 
of August 20, seems to herald the dawn of a new 
I have sometimes 


the musician 


day in the musical history of America. 
wendered whether the distinction between 
and the acrobat would ever be perceived by those whose 
business it is to record the progress of the art and guide 
popular opinion with regard to it. We read so much 
about how concert artists sing and play, so little about 
what they sing and play, that it is little wonder popular 
interest centres about technic and itself lan- 
guidly, if at all, with the relations of tones to mind and 


concerns 


heart, expression and education. 

The tendency of professionalism is always away from 
the vital and valuable considerations in any field of human 
activity. The church is supposed to be an organization 
for the betterment of social and individual life; but pro- 
fessional churchmen are apt to devote themselves to prob- 
lems of vague speculation upon the distant future, of 
philology, of architecture, of finance, while concrete sin 
and suffering are ignored or even fostered. Medicine 
supposed to seek the health of mankind, but the average 
“successful operation,” although 


1s 


surgeon can speak of a 
it resulted in the death of the patient, and doctors have 
been known to make experiments upon the sick which 
knowledge 
Lit- 


they were well aware tended more toward a 
of pathology than toward the recovery of the invalid 
erature is theoretically a public teacher, yet many an editor 
seeks not so much the enlightenment or even the enter- 
tainment of readers as the favor, advantage and growth 
of advertisers. Music is called the language of the emo- 
the “divine art,” 
yet its votaries and exponents are technicians and me- 
chanicians, aré criticised in the public prints on their key- 
board control, their habits of breathing, or their “meth- 
od,” and persons of intelligence accept the pounding of 
piano strings by a machine of wood and leather actuated 
interpre 


tions, inspiring, uplifting, ennobling; 


by pumping pedals as music, even as “artistic 
tation.” 

It is high time some voice was raised in protest. We 
need to note well that the singers and players who have 
won and held the public—Patti, Parepa-Rosa, Carey, Ole 
Bull, Rubinstein—have done so by revealing their heart 
conceptions of beauty and meaning, not by invariably dis 
playing a faultless schooling. We who are teachers may 
well seek to stir up a love of tone poetry and a yearning 
for expression in the young; for he who has something to 
communicate will care most about vocabulary and enun- 
ciation, and he who would, who must show what he has 
found in his study of Beethoven or Liszt will be at most 
pains to set his fingers in the best way upon the exact 
keys indicated by the notes. 

Many a schoolboy of a few years ago was taught to 


spell words he has never seen since, to parse Latin sen- 








tences whose meaning he was incompetent to grasp, to 





MARK HAMBOURE. 


American Tour 1902-1903. 
(Beginning November, 1902.) 


solve problems absurd in their premises and long since as 
thoroughly forgotten as if they had never been printed. 
Our school teachers are growing wiser; but our piano 
teachers are still training young fingers to play double 
scales for which no composer has any use, and irregular 
arpcggios that would disgrace any variation or cadenza; 
while the pupils who are practising these tortures have 
never shown an understanding of Rubinstein’s Melody in 
F or felt the bitterness of Grieg’s Cradle Song. 

Get music into the heart, create an enthusiasm for artis- 
tic truth telling; then technic study will be on the correct 


foundation and will be pursued intelligently, earnestly, 
wisely, successfully 
The churchman must study revelation and interpreta- 


tion; the physician must work at pathology; the editor 
must make the paper pay; the musician cannot do with- 
But it is one thing to 
make an end of 


out technic, method and exercises. 


means to end, another to 


It is a very common thing to make much 


use an quite 
the means 
of velocity, accuracy, endurance and clearness in the ma- 
nipulation of a keyboard; I fear it is a rare although a 
much more valuable thing to emphasize feeling, heart ex- 
pression, significance, as the basis and occasion for both 
music and technic. Unless what is called music is some- 


thing more than a meaningless jingle it will hardly pay 
for the time and effort its practical interpretation usually 
requires, and it might as well be meaningless as to have 
its meaning unperceived by its votaries. 
Henry G. HaNcHettr 


New York College of Music Reopened. 

HE New York Colleg: Music, 
director, reopened its Tuesday, September 2 
From the large number of applications received from stu 
the the to be 


and successful one Among the new teachers engaged are 


of Alexander Lambert 


doors 


dents all over country year promises a busy 


H. N. Wetzler, for harmony and composition; Edward 
Richter, for singing, and Ralph Dayton Hausrath, for pi 
ano. As usual, Mr. Lambert has in his class several pupils 


ready to start on their professional career, and some of 


those will be heard in concerts and recitals. Miss Augusta 


Zuckerman, who played last winter at the Frank Dam- 
rosch symphony concert at Carnegie Hall with so much 
success, is one of Mr. Lambert’s most promising pupils, and 
she has been already engaged for several prominent con 
certs 


Bruno Huhna Directs a Concert at 
RUNO HUHN 
Monday 


Greenwich, Conn., 


Greenwich. 
the pianist, directed a musicale given 
evening September a 
which was attended by the fashionable 


at Edgewood Inn 





summer colony Miss Shanna Cumming, soprano; 
Julian Walker, basso, and Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist, with 
Mr. Huhn at the piano, gave a delightful program of nine 


numbers, all familiar to musical people 

Mr. Huhn, who has passed the summer at Belmar, N. J., 
returned to the city yesterday and resumed his musical 
activities 


MAERZ PLAYS FOR MRS. HAZARD’S GUESTS. 
RS. ELIZABETH HAZARD gave 


summer at her apartment 


second 


Ardsley 


her 


musicale in 


Hall, Central Park West, on Monday, August 25, and 
the star of the evening was the youthful pianist Joseph 
Maerz. This gifted boy, a pupil of Carlos A. de Ser 
rano, played in masterly style 

Mrs. Hazard’s guests were charmed with the young 
man’s playing. Mrs. Hazard, by the way, is preparing 


for the season several interesting song recital programs 


and these will include songs by American composers as 


she 
here in 


During the winter ex 
the 
The 


choir is 


well as the German classics 
pects to sing at special services in churches 
custom of engag 


that 


New York and the nearby cities 
ing the 
found favor with many congregations, and some vocalists 


singers outside regular one has 


not regularly engaged by one church find it profitable to 


appear as special singer, or substitute in cases of emer 


gency 
Severn Pupil Sings in Canada. 

M* GERTRUDE TRAND, of Bedford Park, a pupil 

of Mrs. Edmund Severn, has been in Philipsburg 

Canada, since early in the summer, and her singing and 


other musical accomplishments have made many friends for 
Those who heard the young sing 
report that her voice is remarkably sympathetic, 


her woman she is only 


nineteen 


and because she also plays the violin her singing is most 


musical. Miss Trand receives violin lessons from Edmund 


Severn, the husband of her vocal teacher. During her long 
sojourn at Philipsburg Miss Trand sang at a concert given 
the Champlain House Her the 


guests, and before the young singer departed she was pre- 


at numbers delighted 


sented with a token of their regard, a prominent Canadian 


gentleman making the presentation speech 








HAPLAIN S. EDWARD YOUNG, of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance, pastor Second Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburg, requests that orchestras and bands of the Paur, 
Damrosch, Banda Rossa, Sousa and Duss grade send him 
word if their routes will allow a Sunday afternoon in larg- 
est hall in Pittsburg, between October 1 and January 1. 


Sacred music 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Voca/ Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
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St. Joha’s Wood, Loadon, England. 
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de LUSSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 
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A VACATION VAGARY. 
I,—The Idea. 


N OT a great many years ago, on a warm day in July, 

five of us, American music students of Berlin, sat 
about a little marble topped table in front of Herr Winkel- 
meier’s Café Bohemia. 

Above us, tall and majestic, swaying in the gentle 
breeze, towered four proud palms, which spread over our 
table such grateful shade as palm trees are wont to give, 
and whose denuded stems afforded us doubtful seclusion 
from the prying gaze of the many idle strollers that al- 
ways patrol the Potsdamerstrasse. These four palms, in 

surprising state of cultivation, were the particular pride 
of old Herr Winkelmeier. They enabled him to display 
a sign informing the intelligent pedestrian that here was 
a “summer garden,” a piece of information that was as 
interesting as it was necessary 

rhe “summer garden” was not permanent, not even in 
summer, for promptly at 1 o’clock each night Josef, the 
head waiter, carried it inside the café. Then, what for 
eighteen hours had been.a bower of tropical loveliness 
became once more an arid waste of stone pavement. On 
occasions, too, when it rained, the “summer garden” suf- 
fered a rapid and total eclipse in the daytime. At such 
moments of danger the guests were not too proud to help 
Josef and the proprietor rescue the four green boxes 
holding the proud palms 

We five had just commenced our summer vacation. 
That morning the Hochschule and most of the other con 
servatories of music had closed their doors for six happy 
weeks, and several thousand brain weary students 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

We were not worrying about modulations, and finger- 
ings, and suspensions, and fugues, and diatonic minor 
scales, and parallel fifths, and all the rest of the madden- 
ing paraphernalia Our thoughts wandered away, far 
away, to Heringsdorf, and Tyrol, and the Black Forest, 
and Thuringia, where Nature makes music; where the 
lapping waves play scales smoother by far than those of 
the most prodigious mortal musicians; where the nightin 
gales trill as no mere human singer ever will; where soft 
summer winds, vibrating over trembling leaves and sway- 
ing tree tops, murmur melodies infinitely sweeter than 
inspired fingers have ever coaxed from violin, or harp, or 
violoncello; and where wondrous Nature herself is a sym- 
phony, a marvelous pwan of eternal beauty and glory, 
grander immeasurably than the greatest works of even a 
Beethoven and a Wagne1 

“Time to feel free,” remarked Hillyard, of Chicago; 
“relief to sit here, stretch your legs in peace and suck 
coffee, without feeling you’re committing a crime. First 
chance I’ve had to take two coffees at one sitting. Scales 
ind arpeggios are all right in winter, but somehow they 
eem all wrong in summer. I hold that piano playing is 
essentially a winter art.” 

“Not at all,” remonstrated Sanderson, of Boston, who 
always took Hillyard seriously. ‘‘For my part, I always 
eel like a criminal whenever I miss a day’s work I 
don’t care a bit for vacation. I’ve just bought a new 
concerto by Rachmaninoff, and I mean to memorize it 
before the class resumes.” 


“Your industry is positively harrowing,” laughed big 


Hillyard. “And look here, young fellow,” he continued, 
growing suddenly serious, “it’s harrowing on your health, 
too. You look like the last rose of summer. Shut up 
shop for a few weeks and come with me on a wheeling 
trip through Thuringia.” 

“I’d be with you in a moment,” said Andrews, of Oil 
City, Pa., “if I hadn’t received a ticket from the folks to 
go home and spend the summer with them.” 

“I know what that means,” jeered Hillyard; “we won't 
see you here again.” 

“Oh, yes——” 

“Oh, no,” disputed Hillyard; “I’m familiar with that 
game. You play for your family and friends. The little 
you've learned here appears marvelous to them. At first 
their praise amuses you, then it pleases you, and finally 
you consider it your just due. Then come eager papils— 
among them, possibly, your former teacher—and that set- 
tles James Roger Andrews; he remains.” 

“Bet you a week’s dinners I won't,” offered the object 
of Hillyard’s sarcasm. 

“T’ll take you. If you’re not here on the day the school 


” 





opens you’re to send the money 

Hardy and I witnessed the wager, and stipulated that 
we should have one of the dinners in question. “I may 
be glad to get a dinner then, judging by the present state 
of my exchequer,” said Hardy. 

“Same here,” I answered, 

“Can't we make some money?” he asked. 

“Let’s give concerts,” I proposed. “You're a violinist, 
I’m a pianist. We'll go to summer resorts, and——” 

“Startlingly original plan,” interrupted Hillyard; “there’s 
always a decided dearth of entertainments at summer re- 
sorts. Everybody is aware that all the known and un- 
known artists play there, and the magicians, and reciters, 
and minstrels and comedians go there, and the guests have 
dances, and dinners, and tombolas, and excursions and 
parties. Poor, bored summer resorters! They'll actually 
be clamoring for a good concert when you two happen 
along. I'd give them something worth while, too. For 
instance, open with something cheerful and summery, 


” 


something—— 

“A Beethoven Sonata for piano and violin,” advised 
Sanderson, gravely. 

That ended further serious discussion of our plan. Be- 
sides, at this moment, a few warning drops of rain made 
imperative the immediate removal of the “summer gar- 
den,” and our party broke up, after agreeing to meet at 
the café on the last day of vacation in order to relate and 
compare our holiday experiences. 

Next morning Hardy visited me early and caught me 
at the door, just as I was starting for his house. 

“About that concert tour ” he began. 





“Why can’t we do it?” I asked. 

“Why not?” he repeated. 

The question was settled, and we proceeded to the busi- 
ness details, mere minor considerations. “How much 
have you?” I inquired. 

“Eh? Oh—about 70 marks. But I owe 20 to my land- 
lady. And you?” 

“T have about 110.” 

“That’s not enough.” 

“My dear boy,” I assured Hardy, “it’s more than 
enough, You didn’t suppose we were to start in at Ham- 
burg, Baden-Baden, Kissingen, Karlsbad and swell places 
like those, did you? Not much. We're going straight to 
the Harz Mountains, where we'll strike small places not 
visited by the well known artists. Then, after we make 
meney there, we can venture to the larger places, hire 
more expensive halls, and——’” 

“What a head for business you have,” broke in Hardy, 
admiringly. “We'll make enough to keep us all winter, 
and send home money to our people. They ought to be 
proud of us.” 


II,—The Result. 


Three days later Hardy and I stepped from the train 
at Suderode, a tiny hamlet in the northern part of the 
Harz Mountains. We went there because we liked the 
name of the place. 

A dilapidated omnibus deposited us at the Harzer 
Hof, where a stout landlord and his stout wife bade us 
an effusive welcome. 

“Four marks per day for each young gentleman, full 
board, and, of course, candles and service extra, all pay 
able at the end of the week,” cooed the landlord in an 
swer to my first question 

hat evening, while we were dining, I called him to our 
table. 

“Are there many strangers in Suderode just now?” I 
asked, carelessly 

“Oh, yes,” answered Herr Krabbenfuss, “the postman 
told me today that there are nearly twenty.” 

Hardy and IT must have looked our disappointment, for 
the sympathetic landiord hastened to amend: “But there 
will be at least thirty or thiriy-five in another week at 
most. We expect to have a big season here.” 

“Are they nice people, those that are here?” questioned 
Hardy, timidly; “that is, do they seem cultured, musical?” 

“I’m sure they are,” replied diplomatic Herr Krabben 
fuss. 

Then we told him about our concert, and asked him to 
recommend a good hall. 

“T don’t know of any. But I'll ask my wife. So you 
are musicians, and expect to give a concert here. Excuse 
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Herr Krabbenfuss looked sorely 
he 


I'll ask my wife.” 
left 


me, 
troubled as he when 
returned, 

“I beg your pardon, my wife says there ts 
no hall in Suderode. And 


I—I—would you mind if I ask you to pay each 


us, and positively miserable 
gentlemen, 
I'm very sorry, and so is she 
and 
day’s board in advance?” 
Under such discouraging circumstances we began prep- 


arations for our concert. Herr Krabbenfuss rented us 
the dancing pavilion connected with his hotel, and for 5 
marks, paid in advance, he helped us carry his upright 


piano from the hotel parlor into the open pavilion. We 
had decided to give the concert exactly one week after 
our arrival 

For 20 marks and free passes for himself, his wife, his 
married daughter and her husband, the local printer had 
condescended to furnish our tickets, programs and_ bill 
posters. Hardy and I almost quarreled about the number 
of tickets we should need. I said 200 and he held out for 
300. We finally compromised on 250. “You know, there 


re 400 townspeople here and the lower classes of Germany 


are very musical,” explained Hardy 

We posted our announcements on every available tree 
and hung them in all the shop windows I am sorely 
afraid that several of our methods for advertising the con 
cert were not strictly artistic. For instance, when we saw 
somebody reading our poster, we planted ourselves near by 
and cried out: “Hello, what's this? A concert? When? 
Where? Well known artists, too, from Berlin. Great suc 
cess there last season. We must go, by all means. How 
much? Only 50 pfennigs! Much too cheap.” 

Finally came the great night, and saw us both intensely 
excited. The weather was favorable and everything point 
ed to success, artistic and financial. We were to begin at 8 
o'clock. At half-past 6, disdainful of supper, Hardy and I 


were in our dress suits At half-past 7 some hundred per 
sons had gathered outside the open pavilion and seemed to 
be waiting most expectantly 

‘As soon as we go in and the lights are turned on they'll 
all buy tickets,” whispered Hardy, as we made our way 
toward the rear of the pavilion 

rhe lights were turned up, but the people did not come 
m On the contrary, they seated themselves on the grass 
outside and looked as though they intended to stay there 
Each moment there came more spectators, until nearly the 


assembled 


entire p< pulation of Suderode was 

Why dont they buy tickets and come in?” wondered 
Hardy, who was singularly pale ‘These villagers are such 
fools. If only two or three would set the example, the rest 
would soon follow.” 
ACCO MVPANIST. 
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audi 


however, and at solitail 
formal 


No one set the example, 
began. We played the entire 
ence of six persons, consisting of Herr and Frau Krabben 


program to a 


fuss, the printer, his wife, their daughter and her husband 


Each number was rapturously applauded by the audience 


outside, some of them becoming bolder as the concert pro 


gressed, and seating themselves on the rail that inclosed 
the pavilion. 

At 10 o'clock that evening Hardy and I figured what it 
had cost us to regale the good people of Suderode with a 
concert of classical music 
marks,” announced Hardy 
“I have 21,” I boasted 
“Berlin?” he asked 
I nodded assent. 

“And the tour?” 
“Unavoidably postponed.” 
Forty-eight hours later Hardy 


“I have 7 dolefully 


was playing dance music 


in a suburb of Berlin, and I had cabled home: “Send 
money, Will explain.” 
* * * . * * * 
On the appointed evening Hillyard, Hardy and I met at 
the Café Bohemia. Hillyard wore his left arm in a band 
age. We all related our adventures 


“My wheel ran away with me on a high hill in Thurin 


gia,” explained Hillyard; “I broke my arm and sprained 
two fingers. I wish I d stayed home and practiced. That's 
what Sanderson did, and now he’s in a cold water sani 


He took 


And you fellows were 


tarium near Potsdam too little exercise and | 


took too much. too grasping 


“Where's Andrews?” I asked. 

“Here’s his check for the dinners. Even the café seems 
to have had too much vacation. We've been here twenty 
minutes, and no waiter. What, ho—hey—Josef.” 


Herr Winkelmeier appeared at this summons and apolo 





gized profusely: “Excuse me, Meine Herren, I'm very 
busy I’ve had to dismiss Josef- —" 

“What?” we cried 

“Yes, Meine Herren, the scoundrel. There was no busi 
ness after you left. Josef slept all day. One afternoon it 
rained. I was not here. It poured; yet Josef snored on 
peacefully. For an hour the heavens emptied themselves 
hen I came home Meine Herren, my ‘summer garden 
my beautiful ‘summer garden, it was ruined The palm 
stems were bare pine sticks, the leaves soaked paper I 
bought a new ‘summer garden’ and dismissed Josef.” 

Just then there fell a few ominous drops of rain As 
had been our custom, we saene to assist in the rescue of 
the garden. But Herr Winkelmeier waved us back proudly 

“Tt is not necessary Meine Herren,” he said I have 
bought a ‘summer garden’ that need fear neither wind, n 
sun, nor rain. This one is indestructible—it is celluloid! 
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Obituary. 





William E. Wagner. 


HILE members of the Brooklyn Arion were making 
final preparations last Wednesday for their four 
days’ excursion to the Thousand Islands, they were noti 


fied of the death of William E. Wagner, the second vice 
president and chairman of the music committee of the so 
Mr 
years and he always took an 
The excursion left Brooklyn Thursday, and those 


funeral, held 


ciety Wagner was a member of the Arion for many 
active part in all affairs of the 
society. 


members who remained at home attended the 


from the Wagner residence at Bayside, L. L., last Friday 
morning Miss Gertrude Wagner, a local pianist, is a 
daughter of the deceased 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward, composer of slave songs 
id spirituals, died last Saturday He taught music for 
many years, and at different times worked as editor on 
nusical publications. 
BLAUVELT SINGS IN NEWPORT. 
HE musicale which James J. Van Alen gave at his 
Newport villa, Wakehurst, was the event of Satur- 
day at America’s most exclusive summer res Madame 
Blauvelt was the particular s of the casion The 
soprano was in good voi and € sang some ot the 
b gs in her rep y e other artist was M. Bo 
yg Or ff, a Bohen ger. From the reports sent 
t from Newport tl n was the m« refined and 
" ic entert nent given dit g e summer Many 
declared the music was a ppy relef trom the “coon 
song craz¢ About 250 guests enjoyed Mr. Van Alen’s 
hospitality and the superb musical program 


HI Le ywwing lines from an article in the Portsmout! 
) Times tell of Walter L. Bogert’s musical 


Greenacre 

His work fell under two heads—Wag 1 Opera and 
t g n t w be rd t y Ww h gave 

iditors the greater pleasure.” 

And this from the Lewiston (Me.) urnal 

‘Walter | Bogert’s musical recitals at Greenacre gave 

both elements of the best music—the profoundest and 
tl t rational 
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certs have been given in Melbourne, six in Sydney and 
several in Brisbane, and there are any number more to 
come. An eloquent proof of Miss Gifford’s Australian 
triumph is the flattering offer for an extended season 
made to her by the grand opera promoters. Of her sing- 
ing the press had volumes to say. A few sentences will 
suffice to show the tone of her Australian criticisms: 


awakening from _ its 


activity every- 


Chicago is 
summer sleep. Signs of 
where, and the preliminaries for the season 
of 1902-03 are The jan- 
itors are polishing studio signs and the pi- 
anists are polishing their technics. Re- 


hearsals, enrollments and engagements are the order of the 


fairly under way. 





day. Those ina position to know predict a record breaking Miss Gifford has a phenomenal upward range, and took without 

season. We are aware that this is a hackneyed phrase, but effort E and F sharp in alt—Sydney Daily Telegraph, 

of late years Chicago has generally shown a most marked She was s revelstion, an artist complete, Her versatility is 

ability to make good its boasts. astounding, revealing itself in a mew light at each concert. A 
most attractive personality, a bewitching smile and an irresistible 


ft 


manner combine to win her audience on sight.—Melbourne Punch. 


They have a funny fashion of treating some things here, 


A rare interpreter of German music, and yet she sang most bril 
a fashion not without decided humor. For instance, the liantly Filina’s polonaise air from ‘‘Mignon.” Marvelous facility 
following touching obituary notice appeared in a prominent and beautiful pianissimo.—Sydney Morning Herald. 


local daily this week: “A wave of surprise will sweep over arent 
the country when it is known that Henryk von Siemiradzki, 


painter, is dead in Poland.” 


Astonishing coloratura. An encore was imperative and graciously 


given.—Melbourne Argus 


Perfect taste and complete control over voice and breath. An ex- 
<= <= ample to other singers.—Melbourne Age. 
ese & 


Klaw & Erlanger announce that Alice Neilsen has given 
up her grand opera ambitions and will come back to this 
to resume her former line of work under their 


This proves that Miss Neilsen knows her 


William H. Sherwood, who has just closed his four- 
teenth season at Chautauqua, reports it the most success- 
ful of his career there. With his family Mr. Sherwood is 
now enjoying a short rest at Atlantic City. One of his 


country 
management. 


place, a bit of wisdom that is denied some of us. 


Ss & recent engagements is that of visiting examiner at the 
; Clinton (Mo.) Female College, where he will also be 
Charles R. Baker, the ever busy manager, has received ; ( ? S 
= : _ heard in recital next May. 
reports from Australia that point to the enormous success 
there, musically and socially, of Miss Electa Gifford, the a oo 
well known coloratura soprano. She is now touring the The Chicago Jnter Ocean says that there are 5,319,912 
hagens with pws! of © violoncello fame. _ Six con- women among the breadwinners of America. As the ane 
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ONLY 





census reports 29,285,922 persons engaged in gainful oc 
cupations, two-fifths of our entire population are at work 
So much for the “secret” of America’s commercial su- 
premacy. And music gives occupation to a large per- 
centage of this 30,000,000 persons. 

es & 


By his own admission, in the pages of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College’s handsome fall catalogue, Dr. Ziegfeld is a 
house breaker! In order to accommodate the hundreds of 
students, for whom there is this year no room in the reg- 
ular college building, a wall belonging to the adjoining 
Fine Arts Building has been broken through, and a num- 
ber of studios there are now used as teaching rooms for 
Dr. Ziegfeld’s faculty. This sort of 
not prosecuted here; in fact, 
mire it. 


“house breaking” is 
Chicago citizens rather ad 


ese = 


Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr is rapidly recovering from her 
protracted illness, and will resume her work here early in 
September. Hess-Burr's 
many well wishers. 


This will be good news to Mrs. 


eS & 

Mme. Louise Brehany has deserted the legitimate con 
cert stage for vaudeville. Her début in this field was not 
particularly promising. 

Se & 

During a visit to Chicago’s popular summer garden, 
“The Edelweiss,” 
program: 

In response to 


I clipped the following notice from the 


Friday 
This one evening is dedicated to the classical compositions 
the 


popular request, Wagner concerts every 
night. 
which will be 


the 


of this most successful composer, rendition of 


fully 
Edelweiss Garden Orchestra. 


up to the high standard maintained only by celebrated 


eS & 

Lyman B. Glover has some gentle words of chiding for 
Mascagni’s press agent. He speaks of the heat into which 
this imaginative gentleman is thrown by the constant re 
ceipt of “wireless cablegrams” from abroad. 


Sousa will celebrate here, on September 26, the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of his band. 
eS = 
Mabel Geneva Sharp, the soprano, has scored heavily 
with the Banda Rossa in Kansas City. Here are a few 
curtailed press opinions: 
The young American prima donna was the feature of the concert 


Her beautiful soprano voice, her pleasing personality and her enthu 


siasm for her art make her one of the most desirable singers before 


the public today.—Kansas City Times. 





Miss Sharp’s sweet, clear voice was a surprise to her auditors 


She sang two encores and yet they clamored for more 


J €& 
William A. Willett, baritone, has been engaged by the 


Min ineape lis Philharmonic Society to sing High Priest it in 
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“Samson and Delilah” in November, and also with the He Was a Prince. Song Mrs. James Slayter, Windsor, N. 5 
. “ ” He Was a Prince. Son Mrs. John Logan, Truro, N. $S 
Arion Society, Milwaukee, for “Hero and Leander, . 7 ’ . ‘ 
hee Seep OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 4 Bedtime Song Miss Hawver, Dayton, Ol 
Fair Ellen” and selections from some of the principal A Bedtime Song Miss Irma Seaverns, Cambridge, Mass 
operas, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Spring Song Miss Blanche E. Getman, Utica, N: Y 
<2 <é Sweetheart, Sigh No More. Song.... Miss Snow, Boston, Mass Dreams. Song Miss Florence Babb, Dayton, Ohi 
‘sn . Ah, Love But a Day. Song............ Miss Snow, Boston, Ma The Fisher Maiden. Song Mrs. John Logan, Trus N. 5S 
Leon Marx, violinist, will play at Davenport, Ia., on The Years at the Spring. Song ,eeeMiss Seow, Boston, Mass 
Ociober 7, and at Holland, Mich., on January 16, 1m com-_ The Years at the Spring. Song...Horace P, Dibble, Springfield, M Edward MacDowell. 
pany with Electa Gifford, soprano, and Miss Georgia The Years at the Spring. Song. Miss Feilding Roselle, Fitchburg, Mass . ’} 
Kober pianist I'fie Years at the Spring. Song..Miss Basil Marlo, London, England Thy Be se a7 Song Oscar Erg é. ’ = 
. rides —_ The Years at the Spring. Song.....Miss Bessie Cary, Boonville, Mo. Thy Beaming Eye Song. Miss Flor eM rd, Wate wn, N. ¥ 
= ated The Thrush. Song. ‘ ..F, Gerald Burton, Cambridge, Mass Thy Beaming Eye Song Miss Reeves, New York city 
,. Ecstes se Mrs. M:; les McCaule veles. Cs Thy Beaming Ey« Song Miss McClelland, Buffa N, ¥ 
A Western exchange says: “A piano recital, as every- me "6 ve, Mary Weaver-MeCaciey, | Ang : Thy Beaming Eye Song M Atkinson. Boston. Mes 
body knows, is not only a musical performance, but also George W. Chadwick. Thy Be g Eye Song..M Josephine Aumoth, Springfield, M 
a feat of endurance on the part of the pianist.” How Lyrics from “Told in the Gate”— — - . ; _ . #. = b ~od . oa % oe 
about the audience? HARMONICA. Sings the Nightingale to the ) Mrs George Hammond, New tt — : , . c < M rf D N - 'M ; uM 
ah . York city hy Bea g Eye g I ' } son As 
SS —— y Bea « Eye Song M \ Ha Waseca, M 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool...Gregory Hast, London, England - RS M © © MI Eliz tnetion t x , | 
Madame Crane’s Seventh Annual Recital. Oh, Let Night Speak of Me....Miss Elsa van Dervoort, New York 4 Ma - adae” Clee - Silas Oe Barringer, Dayton, Ohic 
7 . . > Oh, Let Night Speak of Me..Miss Elsa van Dervoort, Allentown, Pa wer - . r : : 
4 “ve Z Z “ite > » ¢ » . : 4 A Ma Sings Lig Song M La as ye, Cin na 0 
HE seventh annual recital of Mme. Ogden Crane’s Oh, Let Night Speak of Me Miss Ethel Crane, Newark, N. J ~ r - atten 5 - a 
pupils took place in the Asbury Park Beach Audi Oh, Let Night Speak of Me Miss Ethel Crane, Orange, N. J ae r vie M ae " : 
‘ “ ’ , elle se Cin 
torium last Wednesday evening. A lengthy but interesting Oh, Let Night Speak of Me.Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, Brook N.Y. 1 Ae Swe M 3 oO 
program was given before an audience of over 2,000 peo- Oh, Let Night Speak of Me...Miss Marie Weber, Brooklyn, N. ¥ Song Mr M Weaver-McCauley 
’ O : d Ss ai Bi Ore , If se Oh, Let Night Speak of Me.Mrs, F. W. Ortmann, Providence, R.I. , Ay ( 
pie. ver twenty pups and Madame aed 1eTSE€ Sang Oh, Let Night Speak of Me.Mme. Gertrude May Stein, Dayton. O ; ” : - : i 
Among those who deserve special mention for their good Oh, Let Night Speak of Me....Milton B, Griffith, Springfield, Mo. a , . ‘Steins Miss caeee, NY 
. . ; . To a V R ‘ ng 
work are Mrs. L. C. Ward, Miss M. A. Aumock, Sadie Miss Marie Weber, Brooklyn,N.¥ I .W iR Hans Barth Be an, New York city 
A. B. Pounds, Emily Coombs, Nellie Wiseman, Beulah E a ethe mt “ / Lips Are — van Dervoort, Allentown, Pa — Dinas {rs. Stella Hadden-Ale er, New York 
’ . 2 , puch it ‘lam } ) Gertrude May Stein da . . . 
Reed, Mae Woodward, Mabel Cary, Cornelia Vanderveer is sf irae: 00 on enatione adie To a Wild Rose Miss Edna Williams, Boonville, M 
. . » om ton, aa , we ng. Buffa N 
Huberer, Mlle. Georgette, Master Newton See, Thomas Love's Like a Summer Rose.Mrs. Winifred B. Stottler, Boston, Mass — A e Wis] . - - & . , . ¥ 
, . - : itumn Kea h ecw t city 
Powell, A. R. Phillips, William George and Frank Hunt Dear Love, When in Thine Arms..Mrs. Washburn, Taunton, Mass ~ Water I M R [ Buffa N. ¥ 
as Were I a Prince Egyptian George Hamlin, Denver, C Ks =" d , . 
“iz -_ > . To a Water I M K ( k, New York 
Were I a Prince Egyptian .-George Hamlin, Mount Vernon, Ia. | Vat I M H 4 nde New York cit 
. . . - a Wate r Ste i exa 
Gertrude Walker Sings for the President. Were I a Prince Egyptian Milton B. Griffith, Springfield, Mo cet Mien Minne ' Pias 
ISS GERTRUDE WALKER has given some suc- Arthur Foote, To the Sea W Sanford Blakesle = " . rk cit 
7 } : dyl, « Bg. } Miss Ma rie Pa , New rk city 
cessful concerts at the mountains this summer, and Irish Folksong.............seeeeeeeees Miss Roberts, Columbus, Ohio Idyl, of » Nog ’ me 
had the honor of singing the “Star Spangled Banner” be- Sweetheart. Song Miss Elizabeth Patterson, London, England W. C. E. Seeboeck. 
. 7 ' Go, Lovely Rose. Song ..-Mrs. W. H. Ditmer, Dayton, O 
re > Ss . ¢ 3 ¢ 2 3 > fercet 1 : ing >) a ‘ ikla 
fore the I resident and party at the banquet at Hotel Wiers Louk Os aT Shee. Soe... Mrs. Martin, Boston, Mass. B*"ce™ N V 1..Ray Y h ( 
on last Thursday. Love Me if I Live. Song.... Heinrich Meyn, London, England © '*8 Nos. 1, 3 and 6 
Ashes of Roses. Song Miss Ethel Griggs, Cambridge, Mass - ~~ / M Cost L 1 I 
| EDW RD SUCK ING The Roses Are Dead. Song.Miss Elizabeth Patterson, I don, Eng Mazu ow \ = 5 
A & ; Mrs. Ma aver-McCauley, Los _ ~27#Dane 
a I’m Wearin’ Awa’. Song ; yee wd ri aver- McCauley, I By the Frog Pond. Piar Mr. Seeboeck, Jolic I 
MANAGER AND AGENT FOR I'm Wearin’ Awa’. Song.. Mrs. Rita L. Schmidt, Joliet, I! Fror ns ven Elizabe mange 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep. Song......... Miss Edith Sigler, Valparaiso, Ind The Page iI 
. Temple Adath Israel, Pentecostal ~PT'MStime and . irs. R S Joliet, I 
Music for the Synagogue........ ; per ~ , Ma Pentecosta The Passionate Shephe . , ‘ 
a + oston, Mass, 
ve. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


The Hills 0’ Skye. Song.................-Mrs. Corlen, Boston, Mass. 
The Harbor of Dreams, Song.Miss Bertha Stranberg, Valparaiso, Ind 
A Bedtime Song Horace P. Dibble, Springfield, Mo. 
An Irish Love Song " Miss Bertha Barnes, Alliston, Mass. 
An Irish Love Song............... Miss M. Steen, Dayton, Ohio 
An Irish Love Song Mrs. Clara G. Trimble, Joliet, I 

An Irish Love Song : Miss Bessie Cary, Boonville, Mo. 


Royal Manchester 
<>COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
, . President - Sir W. H. HOULDSWORTH, Bart., M. P 
Miss Annabelle Ambrose, Cin Etincipal - Dr. ADOLPH BRODSKY 
cinna Ohio 
An Irish Mother’s Lullaby — a . 
Mrs. Mary WeaverMcCauley, Los The NEW TERM begins on Tuesday, September 23d. 
Angeles, Cal . 
Every Branch of Music taughtin the College. Special 
Frank Lynes. Houses of Residence recommended for Students 
Miss Hawver, Dayton, Ohi Fee for the Year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 
AND OTHER CELEBRATED ARTISTS. If All the Dreams We Dream,| Miss Ethel Wilson, Valparaiso, at the beginning of each term. The Prospectus, Diploma 
Dear. Song Ind Regulations and Entry Forms on application. 


F. M. Marston, Wellfleet, Mass STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 











ADDRESS STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 
First American Tour of the Great Italian Composer, 
** Ratcliff,’’ **Iris,’’ Etc. 
A Great Cast of Eminent Artists. Complete Orchestra and Chorus 
Management: MITTENTHAL BROS. and S. KRONBERG, Rooms 201-2 Knickerbocker Theatre Building, NEW YORK. 
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Vi Sy C C N f CONDUCTING HIS OWN OPERAS, 
| \ | . 160 PHOPILE! 
SEASON 1902-1903—For Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio. 
Oct. 20 to 


Opening METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
SEMBRICH, .°::::.::. CAMPANARI 


**Cavalieria Rusticana,’’ ‘* Zanectto,’’ 
Wed. Eve’g, Oct. 8. Thurs. Eve’g, Oct. 9. Sat. Mat., Oct. Il. Sat. Eve’g, Oct. Ul, 
SUZANNE ADAMS LLOYD RAND, 














Sept. 1 to 
5 Nov, 30 only. 
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His First Season 
in America. 
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(Soprano Soloist Worcester Festival, October, 1902) “ : 
MAK BENDIX Carnegic Hall, LEO STERN j 
ano GADSKI. NEW YORK. BISPHAM. *."" 
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WILLIAM FISHER, 


351 W. 114th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Announces the 
Exclusive Management of 


ANDERSON-BAERNSTEIN 


Soprano. Basso. 
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THE INTOLERANCE OF MUSICIANS. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

RECENT writer in THe Mustcat Courter, who dis- 
A claims being a professional in music, complains, and 
h great justice, of the intolerance of musicians, instanc- 











Wit 

ng their impatience of others’ methods of teaching espe- 
cially Che fact is undisputed, the causes are perhaps not 
so plain. Intolerance confined to a comparison of methods 
may be an undoubted and far reaching evil, or it may be 
corrective of false views. Anyway it would not so very 
greatly affect the use and study of music among musical 
But the intolerance is shown in a far worse way, 
vhen the musician or teacher assumes the right to decide 
in infallible judge on the quality and permanent value 
ie music to be admired. Such men affect to judge 
ic by reference to a standard of which they assume 
iat they are the only competent judges, and according to 
ules which they claim to be alone capable of formulating. 
And by this means they have made themselves responsible 
for some of the worst vagaries which the hideous cor- 

ectness of hyper-classical art has inflicted on us. 

Of irse there ist be judges of artistic merit, and 

e judges of music must be musicians. But their quali- 
fications as judges should be on the ground of musician 

\ip, taste, scholarship in music, wide and liberal training ; 
10t, a so frequently the case, on the footing of tech- 
nical excellence of performance on some one special instru 
ment. Here I' think comes in one of the chief causes of 
the want of balance of the small musician. 

Society , exercises a most baleful influence, encouraging 
vanity, intolerance and irritability, by associating powers 
of criticism with technical execution. 

Except in the large centres, which are few and far be- 
tween in this huge country, no orchestral music is possi- 
ble, and there are few chora! societies. Music means the 
piano, very occasionally the violin, or the screaming of 
ome very bumptious and half educated local celebrity, 


has taken a few lessons in New York. Church music, 
it is the church music that educates, owing to the preva- 


lence of the quartet or its traditions, is generally absent. 


The people in the small towns know nothing of the con- 
trasts of form and color obtained by orchestral instru- 
ments, except so far as they can hear imitations on organ 
stops; they know nothing of the great compositions written 
for the orchestra or for the voice, nothing of the great 
world of music, of the domain of the really classical litera- 
ture outside of the solo instrument. Nor is the local mu- 
sician generally less ignorant of these things. The needs 
of his profession have usually imposed on him a period Of 
education in New York or Germany neither long enough 
nor liberal enough to give him a real view of musical lit- 
erature. And only too frequently his education apart from 
music has been a very narrow one 

In default of such knowledge, in default of opportunities 
for hearing and judging music, the musician is judged by 
performance, not by taste and scholarship, and almost ex- 
clusively by performance on one instrument, the piano. 
Undoubtedly a fine rendering of good music ought to 
It is as creditable to a teacher of music as 


indeed. 


carry weight. 
a fine speech or declamation of poetry would be to a 
teacher of English. But as you would never judge the 
one as a literary man by the ease with which he could re 
cite from memory the latest articles in the magazines, so 
the musician should not be encouraged to rely on the 
technical brilliancy of his execution of “im Salon” pieces 
for his reputation. 

Yet, by the ignorance of his judges, he is generally 
encouraged to associate powers of criticism and weight 
of judgment with power and speed of wrist and finger. 
So much so is this the case that at the lesser schools the 
ability to teach which often exists in inverse ratio to the 
ability to perform—the one resting on enthusiastic sacri- 
fice of self, the other on selfish sacrifice of everybody and 
everything to the one end of technical perfection—is sub- 
It is not what pupils 
he 


ordinated to the desire for show. 


has this teacher modeled, or what enthusiasm has 


created, but how can he play 
of the school term, a tired music faculty who have neither 


Even worse, in the middle 


time nor energy for the necessary practice, who are work- 
ing full time at their profession of teaching, have to go 
through a mediocre periormance as an advertisement for 








Mendelssohn 


can now be engaged for the 
Season of 1902-1903. 


Hall 





FOR DATES, TERMS, Etc., APPLY TO 
FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 2381 Broadway; or, 


GEO. BECKER, care of DITSON’S, 867 Broadway, New York. 


the institution. It always reminds me of the row of half- 
naked women who dance on the platform outside the 
fakirs’ shows at State fairs to the drum and steam organ, 
as a sample of the entertainment within. 

Now every bit of this acts most prejudicially on the mu- 
sician. Rendered irritable by the exhaustion of nervous 
and bodily force which attends the strain of teaching, 
practicing and performing at one time; his vanity flattered 
by the applause of an audience which has neither sense of 
proportion nor fitness for criticism; his jealousy aroused 
by fear of being superseded in reputation by some player 
with greater opportunities for display; without leisure to 
read and study the great writers; without opportunities of 
hearing their works; his opinions deferred to on matters 
of which he and his audience are supsemely ignorant, he 
develops vanity and intolerance to be equaled only by the 


clergy. 
The remedy for all this can only be found in the 
wider education of the musician and his audience. Intol- 


erance means ignorance, and ignorance which has a lam- 
entable effect on the music in fashion. 

The remedy for the audience can only come by a knowl- 
edge of a larger range of music presented to them. The 
choral society of the town, the traveling virtuoso, the May 
Festival, will give them an opportunity of acquiring a bet- 
ter judgment about music 

The remedy for the musician is association with bigger 
the hearing of his own specialties played or 


men, and 


sung by great performers. This is generally just what he 
lacks and fails to get’on account of that terrible curse to 
musicians, the “summer school.” Just when the worn out 
teacher should be recuperating his physical strength, bask- 
ing in the sunshine of good orchestral music, or getting 
out of his musical environment and coming in touch with 
men of other ways of thought and professions, he is being 


The Virgii—— 
Correspondence School. 


THE CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL. 


A new, superior and eminently efficient system for Teachers 
and Players (only). Special Technic Course (24 lessons). Every 
principle explicitly stated and clearly illustrated. Each lesson 
taken gives the right to se: da question letter, the answers tu which 
will receive Mr. VIRGIL’S personal attention. 

Certificates to qualified teachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 

Prospectus, explaining system, terms, conditions, &c , sent on 
application. Address 


SECRETARY, VIRGIL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
11 West 22d Street, New York. 














[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902. | 


The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afterno »n was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
Every gradation of light and shade is realized to perfection. 
only the absolute command he possesses over the keybeard that entitles 
M. Pugnoto so high a rank, itis the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 


He can turn the piano into an or- 


It is not 


~PUGNO 


FIRST APPEARANCE WITH 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


OCTOBER 17. 





Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





Hew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Cello and al) 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing anc 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 

Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


tt Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


FELIX FO 


Address HFNRY WOL'SOHN, 131 Fast 17th St.. NFW YORK. 





Telegrams: 
** Masikchor, London.”’ 
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Management: 


Booked with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The Brilliant Belgian ’Cellist. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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shut in with men of his own kind to study the dry and MASCAGNI. first tournée in November next, under the management of 
technical dumbbell work of musical grammar or exercise ASCAGNI can be expected in New York on Setur- Henry Wolfsohn. English critics rank her among the most 
ASCAG! ‘ pect ] Sz : * 
His mind becomes the more contracted, the more ob day, October 4. The composer’s American man artistic violinists of the day. Her playing characterized 
. e ° a) , CcLrove 4 cor 1) “ % z - 
stinately narrow under such influences; in the perfection of agers, Mittenthal Brothers & Kronberg, have engaged by a combination of restraint and enthusiasm, which is the 
n é -rs p tentnc srotner®rs @ eT, é é - 
his technic he becomes more intolerant than ever of any , . ? om mark of all great violinists. In addition to her artistic 
, z ’ for him the finest suite of rooms on the American liner a . 
other’s methods or opinions, more than ever ready to say . , » _ a= abilities Miss MacCarthy is one of the beauties of the 
4 ” Philadelphia, sailing from Southampton on September 27 - Ped ' ae 
. rT "Ee sta J Iss i arti ] to 1! er irs al 
1 am a blessed Glendoveer; He will be accompanied by his secretary and valet. The concess a , ¥ — y - wihaes —s 
‘ ¢ to sped yo o he : > : ~arance with the Boston Symphony Or tra in Boston 
Tis mine t peak and yours to hear. managers have heard from their European representative, pe po t € 2 eS : = 
_ . — ‘ . . on November 14 and 15, after which she will play with thi 
The musical associations ought to work to break up this Joseph Smith, of Florence, that all arrangements have . VEMIOK 4 ps 
7 , . organization in Brooklyn, Baltimore Philadelphia and 
spirit of dogmatism and overwork combined. The work been made for the principal singers and orchestra, 102 ; , 
¢ . 7 ae ¥ ee des ‘ ' : otto I . Hartford. Her New York début will be made in a recita 
of these, combined with festivals and choral associations, persons all told, to sail from Naples via the Italian Line 
is the only apparent means of correcting what is a very on September 15 
great evil through the isolation of musicians. If we could The Mascagni Society, of New York preparing to Raoul Pugno. 
learn that Apollo does not always keep the bow stretched, welcome the composer royally upon his arrival here. The AOUL PUGNO. the Fret 
we should have gone a long way toward avoiding musi organization, 350 strong, will meet him at the pier with a Dentiten In Lictober ocxt. | n eniovias #1 
“1a “rance f pace } Ez 1 e<cort him to his h . } t i . 
cianly intolerance J. W. Jepwint brass band, and will es« him to his hotel. On the nex triumphs throughout Gern . o the 
ie » evening they will entertain the renowned composer at a ton wanes. tm inet 
_— ai au t tl tel Save the main di g room of j , 
banquet at the Hotel Savoy, the main dining m of which pianist who has appeared ir . , 
ee b waged. Th tire societ ll atten | { | tl 
Tour by the Mendelssohn Trio Club. mrceny Fas OCR cugagee Phe entire ety will attend py. achieved a most brilliant succ ; ndon this spring 
every performance at the Metropolitar R: 1 Pp  -_ | A met th ¢ 
. _ . : , , ’ Aaoul ugno Will open iI al sCa T Ww a) ale 
HE Mendelssohn Trio Club, of New York, will make Soon after landing Mascagni will meet his company on . 
a tour this coming season under the management of —— £ 4] Mi otnteinll oO oo H aT 
Mn s VC VietT ) an per: ' r1IS¢ ‘ “w per -_ 
N. Vert, of London and New York During the autumn _ , , — CONCERT DIRECTION 
. . OF L0ncon . . g — sonally conduct every rehearsal from that time until 
winter and spring the club will give a series of seven con pening on Wednesday evening, October & Th oat 
certs at the Hotel Majestic, assisted by prominent artist Sink eatesion wit t Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
1etto.”” the latter a ne act opera never seen in America 
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NEW YORK: 9 E. SEVENTEENTH ST. 
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S. Kronberg f the managerial firn s now en route 
San Francisco to complete advance details. for the trans 
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AA i be ba n New York f er’s arrival Residence Studio: 57! Park Avenue. 
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Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals: 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 13i East 17th Street 
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first American Tournee, Season, 
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CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


Steinway Nall, York. 











Bobemian Violin Virtuoso. 
All communications to 


Rudolph Aronson, (Townsend Building) 1123 Broadway, Wew Work City. 
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First American Tour begins October, 1902. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston October 17 and 18, 
after which Mr. Wolfsohn will present him in an orches- 
tral concert in Carnegie Hall, New York city. Pugno will 
also be heard in several recitals in New York and Boston, 
Western tour to play with the 
organizations, including the Thomas 
the Cincinnati, Pittsburg and St. 
Pugno is already booked 


after which he will make a 
different orchestral 
Orchestra in Chicago, 
Louis Chora! Symphony societies. 
for a number of recitals in different Western cities. 


Mary Munchhoff. 

ARY MUNCHHOFF, 
prano who has been 
success throughout Europe during the past three years, 
has been the recipient of many honors from the different 
societies of the Old World. One the most recent 
honors bestowed upon her was that of honorary member- 
ship of the Beethoven Society, of Germany, the oldest or- 
In the countries of 


American so- 


brilliant 


the young 
concertizing 


with 


of 


ganization of its kind in Europe 


Holland, Norway, Sweden and Germany Miss Miinchhoff 
has sung in nearly 100 cities during the past two years. 
In such cities as Berlin, Copenhagen, Crefeld, Dresden, 


Frankfurt, Hanover, Leipsic, Rotterdam, Stuttgart and 


Weis baden_ she has" been heard on five and six different 
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occasions. She has been heard in concerts given at the 
court theatres of Copenhagen, Hanover, Mannheim, 
Braunschweig and Altenberg, and with every Philhar- 
monic orchestra in Germany, including the Gewandhaus 
concerts at Leipsic, conducted by Arthur Nikisch; the 
Kaim concerts at Munich, conducted by Felix Weingart- 
ner; with Hans Richter in Berlin, and the Frankfort-am- 
Main Museums-Concerts, conducted by Kogel. Miss 
Miinchhoff will arrive here about the end of October and 
make her début in New York early in November. 


Arthur Beaupre. 

RTHUR BEAUPRE, a pupil of Frederick Mariner, of 
New York, director of the Bangor Piano School, is 
a little boy but thirteen years of age and yet already quite 
a veteran in piano playing, having appeared in over 100 
concerts and recitals within two years. Endowed with an 
unusual amount of ability, both musical and temperamental, 
Master Beaupré has, by the constant application of correct 
methods of instruction rightly used, succeeded in achieving 
an enviable position. He plays the Mendelssohn Concerto in 

G minor at the great festival at Manchester in October. 





Edouard Clark. 





Montreal November 


instruction of Professor Letoudel, of France, who was 
also blind. 

Mr. Clark is well known in all the principal cities of 
Canada. In 1895 he was selected to play before the Gov- 
ernor of Canada, Lord Aberdeen, and his wife, who 
greatly admired the artist and would not believe him 
blind. Mr. Clark will play at the Bangor and Portland 
festivals in October this year. 

A MUSICIAN (a lady), 

antecedents, long experience 
leading musicians in “the great art centres, and acquaint- 
ance in musical and social circles, having now connected 
herself with a well founded enterprise for real American 
home life and European study abroad, and at present en- 
gaged in one of the leading music schools of Dresden, 
desires to take with her a select number of young ladies 
for musical study. Special opportunities for a concert 
Lectures on music and art; visits to museums 
and galleries; chaperonage for travel; expense of board, 
lodging, light and fuel; use of piano; French and Ger- 
man; $10 per week. Highest references given and ex- 
changed. Address by letter Drespen, 530 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


well knows, with superior 
and study abroad with 


career 
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There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not benefited by 
For sale by Drug- 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion: 
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the occasional use of a R'I['P’A‘'N’‘S Tabule. 
gists. 


= 4 


months. 


1857. 


the 


mendous success therewith. 


DOUARD CLARK was born in 
He became blind at 
When seven years of age 
Nazareth Institution for the 
sisters found he had great musical talent. 
too small to even reach the pedals of a piano he played in 
a standing position a brilliant fantaisie, and made a tre- 
Later he was put under the 


the age of eighteen 
he was admitted tu 
Blind. Soon after the 


When he was 938 & 





well Tel. Up 961. 
Mus 


Sonasieiten hours, 4 to 5 daily 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY mesic 


(Founded 1893 by C. EB. SEIFERT.) 

940 Dorchester St., near Mountain. 
Development in all branches of 
Terms: Siri-tly asin European Convervatories. 
For prospectus apply to 
Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director. 











PA AIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynovard. Madame Fiessinger. 





Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 


ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 

Ree, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 


Odensegade 4‘, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 














Mite, GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. : 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


Winter address: 


465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 


Summer address 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Will open Studio October 1. 

707-708 Carnegie Hall, 


—Nisme a — 


DAHL RIGH, 





PARIS. 
BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 


London, England. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comigae, Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Destnese, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and coczontt 
KIMO PRACTICAL ly sTEM. 


3 mth st free.) 
Private lessons by . Kimon, : 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Moe. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. ag, Foe Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 











London, England. — 
Mr. Edwin Wareham, 


Principal Tenor Covent Garden, etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address 
62 Carlton Hill, &t. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 
Will bein Chicago during July and August. 
Address care of Musical Courier. 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French pues, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker Street ‘nation.) 











LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ENTIRELY NEW. 








Preserves gut strings in their original oily 
condition. Will fit in pocket of any violin case. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


MANUFACTURER, 
205 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 





Concert Pianist. 
1440 Edgecomb Place, 
CHICAGO. 








Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 

Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Repertoires. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5s to 7. 

Madame Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and cting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 


For terms and particulars write to the Secretary | 


of Madame Mortant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England, 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 » Clihon Gardens, Maida 


Amy Murray’s 
** Evenings of 
Scoitish Song,’’ 


With CHARLES EDMUND WARK 
at the Piano. 
29 West 20th Street 
NRW voo«w 


Vale. 





NEW YORK 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 


SOPRANO. 
| 1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
| WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREBAL. 


‘Woot HOFFMANN, soprene 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


| 498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 














‘McCALL LANHAM 


| BARITONE. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
| Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP APPLIED MUSIC, 





| 212 West 59th Street, New York. 


SPEAKS 


BASSO, 
123 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK. 


oO 
Is 
BE 
—_— 











Dr. 
HENRY G. 


HANCHETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LECTURE RECITALS. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 





INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY o MUS! 


Washington Ave.and Park St. 
y DETROIT, MICH. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledxed foremost institution of nusic in Michigan 


largest, most complete and handsome! 
Li: eral advantages to students. PRI 
SIX eminent teacners. 


One of the 
appointed Conservatories in America. 


ES MODERATE. Faculty of THIRTY- 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS: 


Piano 
Vocal 
’"Cello 


ALBERTO JUNAS, . . . 
MAURICE DE VRIES, . . 
FREDERIC L. ABEL, ° 
J. H. B VAN DER VELPEN. 





Piano 
Violin 
Organ 


HENRI ERN, . . . 


ELSA VON | spielen 
| N. J. COREY, . ° 


. Harmony, Counterpoint and compeen on 
NEW, HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FP. L. ABEL, Secretary. 


THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 

















GRAND 


ARTISTIC 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 





ENDEAVOR. 





i K l X & 
257 Wabash Avenue, 














DD. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 


OnIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 
HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


MAIN OFFICES 


apatiens PIANO CO., 128 Woes 42d St. 5 pial Sting 


4 ret WILBUR a 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Artistic Instruments 
the 


student, the conservatory, 


Highest type of 


For the pianist, singer, the teacher, 


the 


|Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tus Musicai 


the « 


-oncert. 


REFERENCE Courizr 








HANS TIETGEN, 


VIOLIN MAKER 
dealer in Old Itallan Violins. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin and Fiottwellstregse 1. 
Musikwolff, Ber:in. 


and 


Germany: 
Cable address: 








Proprietor and Manager f the Philharmoni y 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Ha Berlin , : q \ 

Sole Representative of most of the leading artists + I gee 
viz Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen Mm e. Car 3 ~ 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mile. Marcella Sembrich . — Sy Ppa \ x 
Emil Goetz, the Bert in Philharmonic Orchestra feapAab? OouannceD Gavart 
Manager of the American toursof Josef Hofmanr 
Eugen d'Albert and 1 Pabl o de Sarasate Importer of VENETIAN aad 


Prepares Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 


32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY 








Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 2resten, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 
eens, Sanenee, Iffert, Kluge, Fr!. von Kotzebue, Rrenee. Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fr!. Sievert. Pri Spliet, Starcke, 
Tvson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Grtitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc Education from Ceeteoin to finish Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVES, CONN, 


The Stern Gonservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED i850. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Roya! Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY Development ifn all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATI( CHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instru ments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL ELEME NTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitaner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—-Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Erneat Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gusav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wiad and 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Gol a 

Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard esau, Willy 
Nicking W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO gr a Sandow HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. OR 

GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, 4 

Charges From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks $120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils rece 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, io. 











118 Instructors, among whom are: 





ived at any time Consultation 





Director: Dr. HuGo Go_tpscuMipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. XAveER SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. ScHarwenKA, C. ANnsorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoLtz, MAYER 
Maur (Piano) ; GotpscuMipt, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zajyic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 


(Vi (Cello) ; 


Pupils received at 


BERG lin); VAN Lier KNUPFER (Opera) 


any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the bills over 
looking the city, in the ha BUILDING DE- 
VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERIC 

Day and boarding pupils ied at any time 
For catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio.U.8.A. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates 
those seeking a musical education after the best 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. 


The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America. 


Tte environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, 
surroundings, is ideal. 


home comfort and luxurious 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewskhi's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 


1901-1903 





AMERICAN TOVR. OF KVBELIK, 
Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN © MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 


ASHTON’S KOYAL AGENCY 


LONDON, W. 














38 Old Bond St., 


BY POINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, aad 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 





Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 
CHARLES BING, 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: *‘ ARTISTLIKB, LONDON."’ 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 
AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT. 


TOURS ARRANGED WRITE 





THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the most 
energetic and up to date man in his profession. 
ONCERT Musio says: The ©. C. C. is influenced solely by artistic merit. 
The Musical Courier says: His name has become a guarantees of 
reliability 
ONTROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorée’s prins- 


and Orchestra, Entertain- P besteht darin; wenig zu versprechen und viel su halten. 
The Court bay 9 says: The most reliable bareas in Lendoa. 
mentand Lecture Bureau. Address: 310 Regent St., London, 
Telephone: 4158 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘CONCORDIST, LONDON.”’ Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


STEINWAY|/EVERETT 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * + 
Strisway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
, : Sih IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 



































CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. E VE RE T ry P IAN O C O. 


2 hy ‘ " & x ' , i be r r r > * 7 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, BOSTON 


St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 











THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 


FANISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, NEW YORK CINCINNATI. 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“KIMBALL 








CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK: 


SoHMER. »=§©6.,« VOSS 


Meads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 








IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
Are at present Vout = =F Preferred by any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


. —, Write for erplanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


the Most =< : the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





